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Message from the President 


Friends of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations: 


It has been my privilege to serve on the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Committee of 
the National Council on Family Relations for 
the past few years. At the time of this writing, I 
have just sent to press the program for the 1959 
Annual Meeting. If it were known generally 
that being president-elect carries with it the 
responsibility for the annual meeting program, 
I doubt that there would be many willing to run 
for office. Someone on my staff asked recently if 
I worked for Merrill-Palmer or for NCFR. It 
does demand a lot of time and energy, but the 
fellowship and cooperation of other officers and 
members makes it a pleasure indeed, and I am 
happy to be your incoming president. 

NCFR has used the past few years, building 
upon earlier foundations, to become an increas- 
ingly effective organization. “Everything be- 
longs in the family and the family belongs to 
everything.” That is the way it is with NCFR, 
with all the similar, diverse, and overlapping 
interests of its members. Through our member- 
ship we can emphasize everything pertaining to 
the family, but as organizational leaders we 


must select projects to make our efforts count. 
Here are some special emphases coming from 
your past leadership which we will continue to 
stress in 1960: 
Some way must be found to finance an en- 

. larged plan of services by NCFR through its 
central office. This ought to include added staff 
for workshops and other special teaching efforts; 
a program of recruitment for family life teachers, 
coupled with a fellowship program to encourage 
their training; special publications, such as the 
Teacher's Exchange bulletin; and closer liaison 
of NCFR with state and regional councils. 


I have wanted to see NCFR undertake more 
specific service projects. Symbolic of this desire, 
I have been empowered by the Board of Di- 
rectors to edit two books of readings—Court- 
ship and Marriage, and Marriage and the 
Family—utilizing articles from Marriage and 
Family Living. Proceeds will go to NCFR. In 
addition to many presidential duties, this will be 
my special project for NCFR in 1960. 

Whatever your special interests may be, if 
you serve the family you serve NCFR. Join with 
us for a meaningful year in 1960. 

Sincerely Yours, 
AARON L. RUTLEDGE, PRESIDENT 





Burgess Award 


The E. A. Burgess Award for the best family research published in 1957 or 1958 has been made 
to three researchers. That for the best research reported in an article length publication was awarded 
to E. E. LeMasters for his article “Parenthood as Crisis” which appeared in Marriage and Family 
Living (November, 1957). The award for the best monograph length research report went jointly to 
Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson for their monograph The Changing American Parent: A Study 
in the Detroit Area. 

The criteria employed by the Committee were: technical competence, contribution to theory, con- 
tinuity with other work, centrality to the family, contribution to knowledge, and importance to 
families. The Award Committee was composed of Orville Brim, Jr., Reuben Hill, and Nelson Foote 
(chairman). 

The next Burgess Award will be given for the best design in family research. It will include a 
financial remuneration of $300. Information, including research outlines, may be obtained from Dr. 
Charles Bowerman, of the University of North Carolina, Chairman of the Award Committee for 


1959-60. 
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A Dilemma of Adoptive Parenthood: 
Incongruous Role Obligations* 


H. DAVID KIRK 
McGill University 


Tuis paper is to serve a two-fold purpose. Its 
primary objective is to show the existence of in- 
congruous role obligations in the situation of 
adoptive relations, and to indicate the likely 
consequences of current modes of dealing with 
the dilemma which the incongruity produces. 
Secondarily, in terms of methodology, this pa- 
per is meant to help demonstrate the applicabil- 
ity of structural-functional analyses to the strate- 
gies of welfare practice. 

Reference to the adoptive situation is here 
restricted to a single type of it. Throughout the 
discussion which is to follow, the reader should 
bear in mind these characteristics of our special 
case: 


1. The adoptive parents are non-fecund, 
that is, they have never had a child born 
to them. 

. The child adopted by them is biologi- 
cally unrelated to either spouse. 

. The child has entered the adoptive fam- 
ily unit in infancy or babyhood. 


Before the proper task of this paper is begun, 
it is pertinent to discuss the cultural meaning of 
adoptive parental non-fecundity. Conception, 
pregnancy, and birth involve more than biologi- 
cal and social facts: they represent important 
cultural goals which, at least in the context of 
marriage, ate furthered by powerful positive 
sanctions. We have research evidence to suggest 
that the biological foundations of normal par- 
enthood are widely considered a necessary con- 
dition for optimal parental role performance. 


* Revised version of paper read before the Research Sec- 
tion, Annual Meeting ol National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, August, 1958. 

1H. D. Kirk, Community Sentiments in Relation to Child 
Adoption, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Library, 1953 (see p. 165). (The pilot studies 
which the above dissertation reports were supported by a pre- 
doctoral research fellowship of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, United States Public Health Service.) 
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Moreover, there is reason to believe that public 
sentiments of this order tend to enter the self- 
perceptions of non-fecund adoptive parents 
themselves. Acceptance of values which are in- 
appropriate to the adoptive situation may occur 
the more readily because adoptive parental roles 
as alternatives to those of biological parenthood 
are at present neither adequately defined nor 
fully sanctioned.? In the absence of institutional- 
ized learning patterns concerning adoptive fam- 
ily roles, biological parenthood provides the 
most readily available frame of reference for 
the self-perceptions and role definitions of adop- 
ters. For the purpose of the forthcoming anal- 
ysis it is important to keep in mind, however, 
that the cultural role supports’ which accrue 
ipso facto to biological parents do not enter 
the picture for the adoptive parents as a result 
of their autistic perceivings. Therefore, with- 
out clear definition of the adoptive situation, 
without adequate sanctions, and without the 
concomitant role supports, it should not be im- 
possible to conceive of non-fecund parenthood 
as involving a deprivation of elementary cul- 
tural goods. 

Of course fecundity values are learned well 
in advance of the occurrence of these depriva- 
tional experiences. When one considers that 
sentiments related to fecundity tend to enter the 





. “Values Related to Adoption—An Aspect of the 
Adopted Child's Heritage.’’ Address to the National Con- 
ference on Adoption, Child Welfare League, 1955, Mimeo- 
graphed, Montreal: McGill University School of Social Work. 

2 Evidence for this contention will be furnished in 
another paper entitled: ‘‘Situational Discrepancy and Role 
Handicap.”’ 

3 By “‘role supports’’ I mean all those intra-psychically, 
inter-personally, and collectively derived gratifications which 
aid in the enactment of role expectations. The ‘‘good con- 
science,’’ the reputation of ‘‘good parent’’ among neighbors, 
and the ‘‘Mother-of-the-Year’’ award are types of parental 
role supports on these three levels respectively. Conscience, 
reputation, and award each draw the actor's attention to the 
normative expectations involved and support his readiness for 
further acts in the required direction. 
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standards by which adoptive parents estimate 
the meaning of their situation, it becomes rea- 
sonable to suppose that their estimation fre- 
quently implies devaluation.t On the level of 
interpersonal behavior, the conditions of depri- 
vation and self-devaluation are subsumed under 
the concept of role handicap. 

Whether or not the preceding ideas concern- 
ing the meaning of non-fecund parenthood ap- 
pear plausible as presented, the reader is asked 
to accept them as presupposed for the purposes 
of this paper. If that is done, it will be possible 
to move on to the exposition and analysis of the 
incongruity involved in adoptive parental role 
obligations. 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 
The presentation will be in the following 
order and will involve the exposition and analy- 
sis of: 


1. Certain normative requirements (role 
obligations) which the contemporary 
nuclear family system entails for the 
parent couples, and which adoptive par- 


ents share with biological parents. 

. The direction in which adoptive parents 
tend to modify the expected response to 
these requirements as a result of their 
initial role handicap. 

. A special requirement for adoptive par- 
ents which derives from the profession- 
alization of adoption services, and the 
peculiar incongruity which this special 
requirement introduces into the adop- 
tive parental role system. 

. Current modes of parental behavior 
which are here identified as mechanisms 
of adjustment to the conflicting require- 
ments of the adoptive situation. 

. The implied meaning of these would-be: 
adaptive patterns for their users. 

. The relationship between current adap- 
tive mechanisms and the child-placing 
policies of social agencies. 

7. Finally there will be an assessment of 


*In other contexts, this phenomenon has been variously 
noted under the concepts of ‘‘identification with the aggres- 
sor’’ and ‘“‘self-hate.”’ 
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the utility of current modes of adapta- 
tion in terms of the likely consequences 
which their employment has for the 
parent-child system when the parents 
seek to satisfy both of the incongruous 
role requirements. 


UsE OF RESEARCH MATERIAL 


At several points in this paper, the points of 
view of adoptive parents will be given. These 
statements derive from material supplied in 
response to a mail questionnaire in which more 
than 1,500 adoptive couples furnished informa- 
tion concerning their attitudes and experiences.® 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF INTEGRATION AND 
SUBSEQUENT PROGRESSIVE DIFFERENTIA- 
TION OF THE CHILD 


All family patterns involve some emphasis 
on, and at least partial realization of, the inte- 
gration of new members with the existing unit. 
In the companionate type family, as we know it, 
this pressing toward integration tends to be 
counterbalanced by an emphasis on individua- 
tion. Integration is thus expected to lead to an 
evolving autonomy through increasing oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of independence. But 
if the contemporary middle class family gives at 
least lip-service to this balance in child rearing 
between integrational-participational value and 
those of individualism and autonomy, I suspect 
that the “good family” and the “adequate par- 
ent,” in the sense of public reputation, can af- 
ford to err more readily on the side of over- 
emphasizing integration than differentation. 
Certainly the clinician sees more of the results 

5H. D. Kirk, ‘Rationale for a Study of Attitudes and 
Experiences of Adoptive Parents,’’ mimeographed, Montreal: 
McGill University School of Social Work, 1955. 

Cynberg, et al., Insights Into Adoption—A Systematic 
Content Analysis of Mail Questionnaire Conteni, Montreal: 
McGill University Library, 1958 (MSW group thesis pro- 
duced in connection with the Adoption Research Project). 

Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for 
financial and other aid rendered this study: McGill Univer- 
sity; The Harry M. Cassidy Memorial Fund, University of 
Toronto; The Children’s Service Centre, Montreal; Children’s 
Aid and Infants’ Homes of Toronto (now the Children’s Aid 
Society of Metropolitan Toronto) ; The Catholic Children's 
Aid Society of Toronto; The Spence-Chapin Adoption Service, 
New York City; Children’s Services, Cleveland; The State of 


California Department of Social Welfare; The County of Los 
Angeles Bureau of Adoptions. 
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of persons made “over dependent” than of the 
reverse. 

The norms of the nuclear, companionate fam- 
ily system appear to require of the parent figures 
that they initially do everything to make a new- 
comer into a member, that is, to integrate him or 
her. These norms further require that the child 
be in time allowed to move outward, to find 
companions outside the family circle, to develop 
alliances with, and allegiances to, other groups 
as well. The norms require progressive differ- 
entiation on a firmly established base of inte- 
gration. 

In the biological family this progressive mov- 
ing from integration to increasing autonomy is 
facilitated by the ascription to the members of a 
blood-familial status. Members know _ that, 


within wide limits, they are free to do as they 
please since their place in the family group can- 
not be readily forfeited. And biological parents 
know that the child, for all his growing up and 
out of the protective familial situation, always 
belongs by this very ascription of membership. 


ADOPTIVE PARENTAL RESPONSE TO THE 
INTEGRATION —DIFFERENTIATION 
REQUIREMENT 


In the absence of such biological bonds and 
of family line continuity, the emphasis of the 
non-fecund adoptive couple appears to be on 
integration rather than on the differentiating 
forces of autonomy. While the normative role 
obligations of biological parents also apply to 
adopters, the latter are probably more threatened 
by the differentiation aspect. Adoptive parents 
can be expected to respond by greater-than- 
ordinary protectiveness of the child and by try- 
ing, with all means at their disposal, to make 
inviolable the integrity of their familial unit. 

In principle it would seem that they might 
achieve this most directly by hiding the fact of 
the adoption from the child as well as from 
others, and by simulating as completely as possi- 
ble the conditions of the natural family. As long 
as their secret were to remain undiscovered, the 
couple could move toward integration with their 
adopted child as any other family. Most likely 
they would pay such psychic penalties as tend to 
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be exacted for successful deceit in our culture, 
but the move toward integration would other- 
wise be uninhibited. As it is, however, complete 
secrecy is probably seldom to be achieved. Not 
only will those who attempt to practice it live 
under the cloud of the fear of discovery and the 
subsequent loss of their desired guasi biological- 
parent status, but they will live in further fear 
of being rejected by the child if someday he 
were to find himself deceived in his identity. 
Adopted persons who were told by others, or 
who were confronted by the adoptive parents 
with the fact of adoption at times of crisis such 
as adolescence or just before marriage, are re- 
ported subsequently to have had serious identity 
problems. 


A SPECIAL REQUIREMENT FOR THE ADOPTIVE 
PARENT-CHILD SYSTEM 


Considerations of this order have for several 
decades made mental health specialists empha- 
size the importance of candidness between 
adoptive parents and children concerning the 
adoption status of the latter. Such practitioners 
have counseled that the child should be told 
from the very start, and that “‘adopted”’ should 
be a word of common usage in the adoptive 
family.® 

If the advice is followed, the child’s familial 
membership and reference group focus may be 
blurred. Ordinarily a child has but a single 
focus of membership and reference within his 
family of orientation. For the adopted child, 
however, there is the clearly visible one of the 
adoptive situation, with the unseen and or- 
dinarily little known reality of his biological 
forbears hovering in the background.” 


®Lee M. Brooks and Evelyn C. Brooks, Adventuring in 
Adoption, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1939, p. 183; Ethel D. Eppich & Alma C. Jenkins, ‘‘Telling 
Adopted Children,’’ in Studies of Children, edited by Gladys 
Meyer, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948, p. 121; Louise 
Raymond, Adoption and After, New York: Harper, 1955, 
Chapter 4; Kurt Lewin, ‘Bringing Up the Jewish Child,”’ in 
Resolving Social Conflicts, New York: Harper, 1948, p. 173. 

TIt is sometimes said that children are prone, at some 
point in their growing-up process, to imagine that they 
were adopted. One might note, however, that for children 
reared in their biological families, it would demonstrably 
be a fantasy while the adopted child who knows of his adop- 
tion and dwells on his dual orientation, also knows that 
his imaginings are mot of the order of fantasy. 
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It is not surprising then’ that the requirement 
of informing the child of his adoptive status is 
problematic for adopted child and parents. One 
particularly perceptive parent put it this way: 

We have missed [in the mail questionnaire] a 

reference as to how parents are approaching the 

problem of the natural acceptance by the child 
of his unique position in the family and society. 

This may not be of apparent importance at first 

but will no doubt be the one single factor which 

will determine the future relationship between 
the child and his or her parents and society in 
general. 


Through the eyes of this parent one can see 
something of the significance of the special 
requirement. In complying with it, adoptive 
parents in effect set the child apart, giving him a 
“unique position in the family and society.” The 
requirement of an early and ongoing “revela- 
tion’’® (my shorthand term for informing the 
child about his adoptive identity) thus conflicts 
with the requirement for basic familial integra- 
tion. 

Apparently to compensate themselves for 
their deprivation of given familial role supports, 
adoptive parents may be inclined to strive for 
family integration with particular intensity. Un- 
der such circumstances, the special requirement 
to engage in the differentiating act of revelation 
is bound to confront the adoptive parent with a 
well-nigh insuperable conflict. This conflict 
seems unavoidable as long as adoptive parents 
are subject to the push anl pull of incongruous 
rele obligations. 

* ok * 

The next step in our analysis will be an iden- 
tification of current modes of adjusting to the 
frustration of efforts to satisfy the conflicting 
requirements of the adoptive situation. 


8 The suggestion has been made that I replace the term 
“revelation’’ by ‘“‘telling’’ which is the term in social work 
usage. It is felt that the term ‘“‘revelation’’ has misleading 
connotations by suggesting a single, drastic, and highly 
charged event. While it should be made clear that the concept 
of revelation does not imply a single event but a recurring 
one (as is the case in the ongoing revelations of juvenile sex 
education), I believe that for. our analytic purpose ‘‘revela- 
tion’’ is preferable to “‘telling’’ because the former makes 
explicit the emotive weighting which is part of the situation 
of telling but which the term ‘“‘telling’’ does not imply. 
I suggest that the conceptual requirements of mental health 
education and of sociological analysis may be different. 
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SOME MECHANISMS OF ADAPTATION 


A number of phenomena, more or less com- 
monly associated with adoption in our culture, 
appear related to adoptive parents’ aspirations 
for family integration and for role supports. In 
Table I, these patterns are presented in the ap- 
proximate order of their occurrence in the evolu- 
tion of adoptive family living. The left-hand 
column lists ten such phenomena which have 
been identified in direct observation, in the 
literature on adoption, and in the material ob- 
tained from our mail questionnaire study. The 
right-hand column lists suggested explanations 
of the observed phenomena. 

A brief discussion of the items in this table 
will help to identify the underlying pattern of 
their meaning. 

1. Physical resemblance and the knowledge 
that the adopted child shares the adopters’ eth- 
nic background seems to be reassuring to many 
adoptive parents, in part perhaps because they 
can thereby pass the more readily for just a 
family. 

2. Whatever other satisfactions they may de- 
rive from adopting an infant as against an older 
child, adoptive parents are helped by this means 
also to “pass.” 

3. Some 90 per cent (1,373) of the mail 
questionnaire respondents said that at least once 
outsiders have asked them some questions like: 
“Do you know anything about this child’s back- 
ground ?”’ Of those to whom this had happened, 
only 3 per cent report that they felt pleased 
about the inquiry, and only 7 per cent say they 
felt amused by it. Many wrote in to say that they 
consider such inquiries from other people to be 
uncalled for and that questions like these show 
how misinformed people really are on the sub- 
ject of adoption. Some of the adoptive parents 
report having replied politely as they could: 
“It’s none of your business.” 

4, Adoptive parents who seek to have more 
than one child seldom can get a child ‘on 
short order.” Since they usually have to wait for 
several months, or even years, this situation 
helps them to simulate the spacing between bio- 
logical family arrivals. 

5. Such multiple adopters generally follow 
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TABLE I. SOME PHENOMENA ASSOCIATED WITH ADOPTIVE PARENTAL ASPIRATIONS 
FOR FAMILY INTEGRATION AND SUBSTITUTE ROLE SUPPORTS 








Observed Phenomena 


Suggested Explanation of the Phenomena 
in Terms of Adoptive 
Parental Aspirations 





. Simulation of appearance, race, and ethnic background. 
. Infancy adoption. 

Fending off the inquiries of outsiders. 

Simulation of the biological family’s arrival spacing. 
Simulation of the biological family’s age constellation. 


ing adoption factors from outsiders. 





. Minimizing the im 


own Vee ver 


of social problems which gave rise to adoption. 


Merwe the child's biological parents. 
. Myths of origin of the adoptive family unit (with the child as principal focus). 


Mechanisms serving to keep differentiat- 
ing adoption factors from the child. 


hese serving to keep differentiat- 
) 





ing adoption factors from the adopters’ 
self-awareness. 


. Myths of origin of the adoptive family unit (with the adopter as principal fing aot serving to keep differentiat- 


‘ocus). 
. Repressing the dilemma of identity (forgetting the adoption). 





the pattern necessarily set by biological family 
units in that subsequent arrivals tend to be 
younger than the children who preceded them 
in the family. 

By means of these five mechanisms, adoptive 
parents are enabled to keep differentiating fac- 
tors in adoption from the gaze of outsiders. The 
following three phenomena operate within the 
confines of adoptive relationships: 

6. The parents who reveal the child’s adop- 
tive status to him are certainly under consider- 
able pressure to play down the differentiating 
meanings of the information. One such couple 
suggests that 

Adults accept adoption well but seem to find it 


difficult to explain to their children in a com- 
fortable way. This is upsetting for the children. 


An adoptive father makes clear that the adop- 
tive parents try to minimize the impact of the 
situation not solely for their child’s sake but also 
their own: 
There are the feelings about explaining to the 
child early about adoption, particularly a very 
small child so that he learns it first from us. 


There is the fear of confusing him and also in- 
volved is the wish that we really were his parents. 


7. Minimizing the impact of “revelation” for 
the child involves the disappearance, as it were, 
of the natural parents. This is done by deper- 
sonalizing them through reference to them as 
“the lady and the man who brought you into the 
world,” or by avoiding references to them al- 
together. One need not be surprised that adop- 
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tive parents who seek to have the original par- 
ents disappear from the familial scene find it 
difficult to explain the meaning of adoption to 
their children. Generally, adoption is made pos- 
sible by the relinquishment of a child on the 
part of a first parent or a guardian, as a result 
of death or some problem of living. The ma- 
jority of non-familial adoptions—that is, adop- 
tions made outside the child’s original family 
line—come about as a result of the relinquish- 
ment of their children by out-of-wedlock 
mothers. By ignoring the existence of the orig- 
inal parents, the adopters can thus avoid dis- 
cussion of the social and personal problems 
which made the child available for adoption in 
the first place. But these problems remain to 
plague. the adoptive parents, for they must ask 
in what context the revelation about the adop- 
tive status is to be made to the adopted child. 
Some such parents write: 


Would it be possible for suggestions or thoughts 
relating to the answers we shall be called upon to 
give our children as they grow up, in connection 
with their natural parents? We are somewhat 
apprehensive about this. 

We are not quite sure how to answer our chil- 
dren’s questions [when they arise} concerning 
their background—why they were given up, 
brothers, sisters, family, et cetera. 

There is the problem of how much to tell the 
child about the child’s natural parents—should he 
ever know about his being born out-of-wedlock? 
Are parents going to tell the children the com- 
plete truth about their [natural] parents or will 
they make up a story which will please the child? 
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8. Adoptive parents who strive toward inte- 
gration but who also feel impelled to reveal this 
adoptive identity to the child may seek to mini- 
mize the impact of revelation through assurances 
of their love. Here enters the use of myth. The 
story of the adoption is made into a myth of 
family origin. In an indigenous version of it the 
parents chose the child above all others. In a 
social-work approved version, the parents chose 
the child after the agency had judged that these 
parents and this child might suit each other. 
The adoptive parents, in telling the myth, try to 
deal with the reality without touching its pain- 
ful aspects. One woman writes: 

I probably wouldn't tell them if I knew they'd 

never find out. But if we didn’t [tell them] they 

would some day know. So they know they were 


“chosen” because they know we love them more 
than anyone else in the whole wide world. 


However much the “chosen baby’”’ myth may 
minimize the differentiating impact of “‘revela- 
tion” for the child, the adoptive parents still 
have to reckon with the impact of such telling 
on themselves: 

I used to force myself sometimes to say 


“Mommy's chosen baby,”” but now I can answer 
questions without showing emotions. 


Mechanisms six through eight appear then to 
serve primarily in keeping the differentiating 
adoption factors from the child. 

Through the mail questionnaire respondents, 
two other mechanisms have come to our atten- 
tion. These help in the quest for integration by 
allowing the adoptive parents to affirm their 
parental identity. 

9. In this instance a myth is created about the 
origin of the adoptive parent’s own position: 

We were very elated that our daughter accepted 

us as Mother and Father from the very first day 

she came to live with us. She was 314 year old 
and we believe that she was meant for us and 
that God had a hand in bringing us together. 


In this myth, fate had meant the adoptive par- 
ents and the child to be the real family so that 
the biological parents are simply discounted. In 
this particular version, there is a special twist in 
that the child “‘acknowledges’’ the situation cre- 
ated by the myth. The child accepts the adoptive 
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parents from the first as if he also were saying 
“of course, we really were meant for each 
other.” 

Some years ago I interviewed several uni- 
versity students who had been adopted. One of 
these made references to her adoptive family 
along lines of myth. She spoke of her older 
sister who was also adopted into the family but 
who is no blood relation. She said: “Olga is 
sloppy where I'm fastidious. My mother is a 
good housekeeper as far as she goes, but I’m 
quite different from her in my insistence on 
order. I have an aunt, however, who is very 
much like me.’ This aunt turned out to be the 
adoptive father’s sister. This respondent's myth 
consisted of the implicit assumption that the 
similarity between her's and the adopted aunt's 
trait of neatness constituted a special familial 
link. 

We have suggested that myths of origin in 
the adoptive situation serve as aids in the striv- 
ing for integration between the members. In 
this connection, we may want to recall Malin- 
owski’s observations concerning the circum- 
stances associated with the existence of myths 
of origin in Trobriand culture: 

It is clear that myth functions especially where 

there is a sociological strain, such as in matters 

of great difference in rank and power, matters of 
precedence and subordination, and unquestionably 
where profound historical changes have taken 


place. [emphasis added.]}° 


This paper was begun by pointing to non- 
fecundity as the basis of cultural deprivation 
and role handicap in the adoptive situation. Ad- 
ditional strain was shown to arise from the con- 
flicting expectations of integration simultaneous 
with revelation. Interestingly, we find in our 
analysis, as did Malinowski in his, that the 
myths are allied with profound historical 
changes. Here the changes occur in the life his- 
tories of persons, and are profound because 
potential fecundity is presupposed for normal 
adults so that its absence is both unexpected 
and unprepared for. 

10. We now turn to the remaining mecha- 

*B. Malinowski, ‘“‘Myths in Primitive Psychology,”’ in 


Magic, Science and Religion, New York: Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1954, p. 126. 
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nism, repression. One couple writes: 

We are telling our daughter she is adopted but it 

is hard for us to realize this ourselves. We feel 

almost as though we were telling her an untruth. 
Such “forgetting” closes the gap between myth 
and reality. The myth sustains at the beginning 
and supports through certain crises. But finally 
the troublesome reality is most conveniently 
dealt with by it being removed from one’s 
awareness. 

The last two mechanisms operate on the level 
of the self and are thus true defenses in the 
psychological sense of the term. They appear to 
serve the adoptive parent who employs them 
in keeping differentiating forces in adoption at 
arm’s length. 


A Proposep EXPLANATION OF CURRENT 
MECHANISMS IN TERMS OF THEIR 
PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES 


It has already been suggested that these 
mechanisms, aside from other consequences, 
may serve adopters in keeping the differentiat- 
ing aspects of adoption from coming to the sur- 
face too noticeably. These several? phenomena 
may then be conceived of as mechanisms of 
adaptation. 

Like everyone else, the adoptive parent is in 
need of a role pattern sufficiently defined and 
sanctioned to support the actor in carrying out 
culturally required behavior. In the absence of 
well-defined substitute-parental role patterns 
and in the absence of a readiness to invent and 
pioneer novel roles, it is understandable enough 
that adopters will attempt to minimize or to 
deny the difference between their position and 
that of biological parents. The role pattern, cre- 
ated by the use of such denial mechanisms of 
adaptation will from here on be referred to as 
rejection-of-difference orientation, or rejection 
orientation in short. 


THE ADAPTIVE MECHANISMS IN THE LIGHT 
OF SociAL WorK PRACTICES 

Two tasks of analysis remain to be accom- 

% We have no way of knowing whether the listing here 


given is exhaustive either of the possible or actual universe 
of such phenomena. 
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plished. In a final step, we will assess the prob- 
able utility of these would-be-adaptive mecha- 
nisms as the context for revelation. Before do- 
ing so, it is appropriate to make a brief detour 
and to look at the phenomena of Table I in the 
context of current social work practices. Table 
II lists the observed phenomena in relation to 
the child-placing patterns of adoption agencies. 

In Table II the previously enumerated mecha- 
nisms are examined in the light of the policies 
and practices of child-placing agencies. We find 
that each would-be adaptive mechanism has 
some reinforcing counterpart in the setting of 
social work practice. The adoptive parents are 
thereby given the sanction of professional au- 
thority, not only for the employment of the 
mechanisms themselves, but indirectly also for a 
rejection-af-difference orientation. This latter 
consequence of social work practice is probably 
unintended which makes it, of course, nonethe- 
less real.14 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF REVELATION IN 
THE CONTEXT OF CURRENT ROLE 
SUPPORT MECHANISMS 


We are now taking the final step in the analy- 
sis of incongruous role obligations in adoption. 
As was pointed out, the role patterning in re- 
sponse to the incongruous requirements of inte- 
gration and revelation is typically of the order 
of rejection-of-difference, reinforced by profes- 
sional practice patterns. The question must now 
be raised how revelation affects the adopters’ 
parental aspirations under conditions of rejec- 
tion orientation. 

The scheme of analysis is mainly that set out 
by Merton.!? Table III lists the assumed conse- 


The position I am taking involves refusal to impute 
motivations to social agency policies other than those overtly 
expressed by child welfare policy makers. At the same time, 
it is interesting to note that Brenner feels that individual 
adoption workers involved in her study have their own 
tendency toward ‘‘rejection-of-difference.’’ ‘Workers tend 
to be happier if they can think of it [the adoptive relation- 
ship] as exactly like the usual parent-child relationship and 
without special problems in a home where families really love 
and accept children.’ R. Brenner, of. cit. p. 23. 

12 Robert K. Merton, ‘Manifest and Latent Functions,’’ 
Chapter 1, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1949, especially pp. 48-61. 
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TABLE II. PARENTAL ROLE SUPPORT MECHANISMS AND SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICES IN CHILD PLACEMENT 








Adaptive Mechanisms Supportive Social Work Practices 





1. Simulation of appearance and background. “‘Matching” of children and parents. 

2. Infancy adoption. Recent orientation toward early placement (given special impetus by 
the Bowlby Report).* 

3. Fending off inquiries. Confidentiality of agency and court records insures the adopter against 
the intrusion of others into the privacy of their family. 

4. Simulation of the biological family’s arrival Insistence that a suitable period elapse before additional application can 

spacing. accepted, 
5. Simulation of the bialogical family’s age con- Reluctance to place children outside the common age sequence pat- 


8 tion. : tern. 
6. Minimizing the impact of problems related to Confidentiality of agency and court records insures the adopter against 
the child's availability for adoption. the child's stumbling on, or otherwise becoming acquainted with, 
matters not revealed by parent. 
. Ignoring the natural parent(s). The agency's role as mediator obviates direct dealings between natural 
and adoptive parents. 
. Myths of origin: (child as principal focus). Indoctrination through social work literature and contact with agency. 
. Myths of origin: (adopter as principal focus). The agency initiates the revelation but does not offer means of solving 
the incongruity between it and the normative requirement of inte- 
‘ + 


10. Repression: forgetting the fact of adoption. The agency “leaves the scene™ after the legalization of adoption. 





* J. Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health, Geneva: World Health Organization, 1952. 

** It is pertinent to quote in this connection from Brenner's excellent study: “Often workers said that parents would need 
to feel comfortable about discussing [adoption] with their child before they could do it, but there is no indication in the rec- 
ords that workers themselves had understood the full complexity of the problems for parents and child alike.’ Ruth F. Brenner, 
A Follow-Up Study of Adoptive Families, 1951, pp. 7273 [emphasis added]. 


TABLE III. SOME CONSEQUENCES OF “REVELATION” FOR THE PARENT-CHILD SYSTEM IN 
ADOPTION WHEN PARENTAL ATTEMPTS AT ROLE PATTERNING ARE PRIMARILY 
ORIENTED TOWARD REJECTION-OF-DIFFERENCE 








A B 
Consequences Which Appear Functional | Consequences Which Appear Dysfunctional 





1. Avoidance of long-run identity problems 
for the child. 

Intended consequences 

(Merton's “manifest func- | 2. Avoidance of long-run difficulties (aris- 

tions") ing from 1) for the parent-child relation- 

ship and thus also for the parents. . 





. Likelihood that revelation will obstruct 
the drive for integration. 


D 
Consequences which are un- | 1. Partial identity for the child: “adopted | 2. Periodic self-induced recall when “forget- 
intended but which may be child” symbol and reference category. ting” is desired. 
recognized 
. Revelation will make public the couple's 
situation of “sterility.” 





. Revelation by itself is incapable of supply- 
E ing the child with complete adoptive iden- 
Consequences which are un- tity since the situation usually lacks role 
intended and probably re- models, 

main unrecognized (Mer- 
ton’s “latent functions”). . No identity for the adopter: neither ade- 
quate symbol nor role model. (“Adoptive 
parent” not in common usage). 
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quences of revelation for the adoptive parent- 
child system. 

The functional-dysfunctional dichotomy aids 
in visualizing and sorting out certain believed 
consequences of revelation in the context of re- 
jection orientation. Consequences are regarded 
as “functional” if they are plausibly operating 
in the direction of fostering and maintaining 
the equilibrium of the adoptive parent-child 
system. Similarly, consequences are regarded as 
dysfunctional if they would appear to threaten 
this equilibrium. In addition to the functional- 
dysfunctional distinction between objective con- 
sequences, another conceptual dimension enters 
Table III, namely the dimension of subjective 
aims and perceptions. Merton distinguished be- 
tween manifest and Jatent functions:'* 

Manifest functions are those objective conse- 

quences contributing to the adjustment or adapta- 

tion of the system which are intended and rec- 
ognized by participants in the system; 

Latent functions, correlatively, being those which 

are neither intended nor recognized. 


To Merton’s reference points of intended- 
and-recognized (manifest) consequences and 
unintended-and-unrecognized (latent), a mid- 
position has been added: we are interested in 
consequences which are unintended but which 
may be recognized by the participants. 

Two consequences are visualized as belonging 
into cell AC (functional and manifest). It has 
already been suggested that early and on-going 
candidness with the child regarding his adoptive 
status probably secures him against certain psy- 
chic disasters later on in life. If the child is 
thereby being protected from this particular 
source of possible disintegration of the adoptive 
family relations, it is evident that the mainte- 
nance of the system itself and the correlative 
psychic security of the parents gua parents will 
also be secured. In cell AD the suggestion is 
made that revelation gives the child a symbol 
for naming himself. As a result, he knows that 
he belongs to a recognized category of persons, 
the adopted. This consequence of revelation, 
though possibly recognized, is probably unin- 
tended. 


13 R. K. Merton, of. cit., p. $1. 
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Among the dysfunctional consequences, item 
BD 1 draws attention to the strong possibility 
that the act of revelation will raise further ques- 
tions by the child. In that sense, revelation is 
likely to disturb the child’s sense of belonging 
and to frustrate the parental aspirations for 
family integration. 

Item BD 2: In speaking of the adoption to 
the child the parents are also addressing them- 
selves. For those committed to a rejection orien- 
tation, this periodic recall means the uprooting 
of forces which they seek to leave quietly re- 
pressed or forgotten. Thus, in the very act of 
helping their adopted child, the adoptive par- 
ents necessarily destroy a desired psychic equili- 
brium for themselves. 

Item BD 3: In the context of rejection orien- 
tation, revelation affects the self-regard of the 
adoptive parents in yet another sense. At the 
beginning of this paper, it was suggested that 
fecundity represents an important cultural goal. 
Concomitantly, infertility is regarded as a 
handicap. As long as the non-fecund couple’s 
adoption remains a secret, their non-fecundity 
does likewise.1* But once it is known that the 
child or children they have are adopted, this 
information necessarily suggests that they were 
unable to produce their own and thus it pub- 
licizes their particular deprivation. 

In cell BE (latent dysfunctional), item 1 
points to the fact that revelation by itself does 
not supply the full requirement of an identity, 
for which symbol avd cultural model are re- 
quired. As long as most adopted children are 
not members of groups of such children, few 
knowing other adopted children intimately, 
revelation must in that sense be assumed to have 
dysfunctional aspects. It supplies only half a 
loaf, where a whole one is wanted. In this con- 
nection the report of a young woman, who had 
been adopted in infancy, is particularly perti- 


14Some adoptive parents appear inclined to postpone in- 
forming their children of the fact of their adoption until 
such time as the parents consider them ‘‘old enough’’ to keep 
the information to themselves. 

15 T am inlebted for this salient point to Mr. V. Hartman. 
See his contribution in Bramble, et al., An Exploration into 
Some of the Attitudes in the Community Surrounding the 
Adoptive Family, Montreal: McGill University Library, 1957. 
(MSW group thesis produced in connection with the 
Adoption Research Project). 
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nent. She told the interviewer that three of her 
most intimate childhood friends had been 
adopted. She said that this was a great comfort 
to her when she first learned of it, and that it 
remained a help throughout her growing years. 

Item BE 2: If the parents’ revelations give 
the child a partial basis for an adoptive identity 
through the symbolic referent “adopted,” the 
revealing parents do not receive even that. 
While tie adopted belong to a reference cate- 
goty understood in the vernacular, no terms 
such as ‘‘adopter” or “‘adoptive parent’’ exist in 
common usage. When we listen to the manner 
in which people, adopters included, refer to 
adoptive parents we hear references to the 
Browns “who have adopted a child” or “who 
have an adopted child.” In other words, for 
adoptive parents there exists no commonly em- 
ployed symbolic referent to suggest the nature 
of their adoptive identity. In common usage 
they are adopters, identifiable solely by refer- 
ences to the means of substitute parental role 
gratification, that is, having adopted, or to the 
ends of the gratification, the child. It is as if a 
teacher’s role were not identifiable by the refer- 
ent “teacher,” but only by pointing to the ac- 
tivity of teaching, that is, “the man who 
teaches” or by the social objects dealt with, 
“the man who has students.’’ This phenomenon 
is illuminated by associations of adoptive par- 
ents in California. These associations originally 
came into being as pressure groups to initiate 
changes in the state’s adoption laws and they 
now serve a variety of educational and mutual 
aid interests. When Professor Brooks'® first 
wrote to me about these organizations, he noted 
that they seemed misnamed “Adopted Chil- 
dren’s Associations” since they are associations 
of parents and would-be parents rather than of 
children. On the basis of the foregoing discus- 
sion, it can now be suggested with some plausi- 
bility that the misnomer appears to have arisen 
by necessity because the proper symbol has not 
yet become part of the vernacular. 

Our language patterns thus give a clue to the 


16 Private correspondence with Dr. Lee M. Brooks, at that 
time visiting professor at Whittier College, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. 
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present condition of child adoption. The sym- 
bolic lacuna noted is apparently related to the 
lack of cultural definition of the adoptive situa- 
tion. In addition to other handicaps inherent in 
their situation, adoptive parents may thus be 
considered symbolically “short-changed.” 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, PROSPECTS 


1. The adoptive family system has been 
shown to operate under incongruous parental 
role obligations of integration plus revelation. 

2. In the process of trying to adjust to the 
frustrations involved in satisfying both of these 
requirements, adoptive parents appear to have 
developed a number of distinct patterns of be- 
havior. 

3. These patterns were identified as mecha- 
nisms of adaptation which also serve as role 
supports. 

4. The mechanisms described in this paper 
all help the adopters who use them to deny or 
reject the differences between the adoptive and 
the biological family situation. This pattern has 
been called “rejection orientation.” 

5. Present child-placing policies and _prac- 
tices in social work appear to reinforce this re- 
jection orientation on the part of adoptive par- 
ents, even though this result of professional 
activity is probably neither intended nor recog- 
nized. 

6. When the rejection oriented mechanisms 
are assessed for their utility as means of adapta- 
tion to a situation involving incongruous role 
obligations, we note a preponderance of dys- 
functional consequences. 

In addition to its idea content, this paper was 
intended as a demonstration of the applicability 
and use of functional analysis to the strategies 
of welfare planning. The mental health profes- 
sions in general, and social work in particular, 
concern themselves with the optimization of cer- 
tain conditions of living. In the establishment 
of substitute families, social workers are princi- 
pally interested in the potential viability of these 
interpersonal systems as the milieu necessary for 
child-personality development. Through the ap- 
plication of a systematic structural-functional 
analysis to forces already well-known to profes- 
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sionals in child-placing work, it was possible to 
identify actual or potential trouble spots. These 
trouble spots represent the dysfunctional conse- 
quences of attempts to satisfy requirements of 
the situation without due regard for the context 
provided by the mechanisms of adaptation 
which are used. The consequences were re- 
garded as dysfunctional from the point of view 
of the long-term goals of child-placing agencies, 
namely the establishments and maintainance of 
viable family systems. 

The analytic procedures employed in this 
paper were meant to answer these questions: 


1. What are some of the crucial strains in 
this particular situation (adoption) of 
interest to the mental health profes- 
sions? 

. What types of common adaptations are 
at present discernible in the situation? 
. How do the observed adaptive patterns 
operate relative to the ultimate goals of 


(a) the participants and (b) the profes- 


sionals? 


These questions pertain therefore to the diag- 
nostic phases of professional helping activity. Is 
functional analysis primarily applicable to diag- 
nosis then? In forthcoming writings I hope to 
be able to show that structural-functional analy- 
sis is helpful to a much wider range of mental 
health planning. Specifically, this analytic 
method should be able to help practitioners in 
seeking answers to the following questions: 


1. What alternative means of adaptation 
(alternative to those presently pat- 
terned) are in view or can be hypotheti- 
cally projected ? 

. Which among the available or imagin- 
able alternatives is functionally most 
conducive to the establishment and 
maintainance of the end-in-view (that 
is, the desired system) ? 


DISCUSSION 


H. David Kirk's paper is timely. It is also trouble- 
some to discuss in the limits of time and space avail- 
able. One has three choices in a critique of a paper 
like this. One can do a logical analysis of it to see 
whether conclusions follow from premises—and, 
essentially, Kirk’s conclusions seem to do so. One can 
offer a counter-theory which accounts more compre- 
hensively for the facts—and this I am not prepared 
to do. Or one can cite data which call into question 
all or parts of the theory. The last approach, in a 
rather limited effort, is my necessary “‘choice.” It is 
appropriate, too, because Kirk’s paper seems to me 
to jump somewhat prematurely from propositions to 
implications of proof; and, though it calls attention to 
myth-making in crises, it ignores one myth which 
seems fundamental to its own formulations. (Con- 
cerning the lack of empirical evidence in this paper, 
Kirk is in the good company of some of sociology’s 
contemporary great men. His failure to recognize the 
rationalist myth of man’s perfectibility may be the 
more egregious shortcoming.) Below I amplify these 
judgments. 

Kirk’s contribution is timely in addressing itself to 
a neglected area of inquiry which promises a fruit- 
ful yield for the set of concepts and growing body 
of knowledge which make up role and reference group 
theory. Understanding of the dynamics of adoptive 
family life should pay off, too, for family life spe- 
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cialists. Moreover, there are potential gains in the 
study of the adoptive parent role for the child welfare 
workers, pressed into using many untested assump- 
tions under the necessity of serving sizable numbers of 
children awaiting adoptive placement. The magni- 
tude of the problem in terms of numbers of persons 
involved is merely suggested by the estimate that in 
the year 1955 there were over 90,000 adoption peti- 
tions filed in the courts of thirty-nine (reporting) 
states, that more than half of these were non-relative 
adoptions, and that more than half of these latter 
adoptions were effected under social agency super- 
vision.” This represents but one year’s increments to 
the numbers of families in which parent-child relation- 
ships were begun without the widely varied personal 
antecedent experiences of pregnancy and birth known 
in biological family units, but where, rather, variant 
pathways to the bringing together of parents and child 
were found. Along these pathways were obstetricians, 
lawyers, midwives, and many less readily identifiable 
go-betweens, as well as licensed adoption agencies’ 
caseworkers. With what different expectations for the 
adoptive parents and with what variations in knowl- 
edge and concern about children were these many 
thousands of new family units set on their way? And, 

1 Adoptions in the United States and its Territories: 1955. 


Children’s Bureau Statistical Series No. 39. Washington, D.C. ; 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1957. 
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as perhaps only longitudinal studies may eventually 
tell us, with what variant sequelae for the reciprocally 
rewarding as well as painful experiences of child- 
rearing and child development? 

I wish that Kirk had made clear in his paper, as one 
of his opening stipulations on the “‘single type’ of 
“adoptive situation” to which his remarks were ad- 
dressed, the extent to which respondents in his earlier 
surveys were agency or non-agency-selected parents, 
for the issues of “non-fecundity” and “revelation” 
are typically and in various ways dealt with in adop- 
tion agency interviews, and I assume that adoption 
agencies are among the expectation-setters for the 
adoptive parent role. In addition, in regard to Kirk’s 
third stipulation, concerning adoptive placements “in 
infancy and babyhood,” I know that he knows (but 
the reader may not) that while the overwhelming 
majority of agency placements involve children under 
the age of two years, a central problem in child 
welfare remains the large numbers of children aged 


two years and older who are available for adoption 


but remain on in foster families and institutions, de- 
spite the alleged “over-supply” of couples interested 
in adoption. Study of the adaptive parent role (and 
performance in it) wherein the familial relationship is 
begun with a child aged seven or eight should provide 
some nice variant data on the “revelation” problems 
Kirk discusses. More important, such study should 
provide us with systematic evidence to buttress or 
question the popular bias in favor of infant adoptions 
—because all the world loves a baby? because psychol- 
ogists from Watson and Freud to Bowlby have given 
support to such early placement? because in an 
acquisitive and competitive culture every suburban 
backyard must fence in a toddler?—while school-aged 
fence-climbers, in need of adoptive homes, grow up 
in the impermanence of a series of foster families and 
the congregate worlds of children’s institutions! Here 
is a multi-faceted problem, the study of which could 
contribute to dramatic changes in the lives of thou- 
sands of children and adoptive parent applicants. The 
child welfare field has just begun itself to give re- 
search attention to the adoption problems of the 
older and otherwise currently “hard-to-place” child.’ 

So much for timeliness and the context within 
which Kirk’s paper fits. Its troublesomeness for me 
arises not because Kirk does not touch on some 
central issues in adoptive family life; rather, having 
presented his hypotheses, illustrated by responses in 


2 See David Fanshel, A Study of Negro Adoption, New 
York: Child Welfare League of America, 1957; Bernice 
Boehm, Deterrents to the Adoption of Children in Foster 
Care, New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1958; 
“The Parents Who Adopted Children,’ Chapter 23, in 
Henry S. Maas and Richard E. Engler, Jr., Children in 
Need of Parents, New York: Columbia University Press (in 


press). 
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prior surveys, he pursues his analysis with next-step 
questions, without presenting empirical verification of 
the extent to which or the special conditions under 
which the phenomena he discusses occur in the real 
world. If one should argue that this is not his obli- 
gation, then I should hope he would explicitly propose 
such a task for some of his readers. In short, I think 
we are offered propositions as facts of some universal- 
ity, and this is, lacking evidence, still open to question. 

For example, the problem of “non-fecundity” is 
labeled by Kirk “the basis of cultural deprivation and 
role handicap in the adoptive situations.” In Table 
III he adds that “revelation will make public the 
couple’s situation of ‘sterility’.”” Since the concept of 
social role has its theoretical roots in the more com- 
prehensive concept of cultural system, and similar 
positions accumulate different constellations of ex- 
pectation in different cultural systems, I wish we had 
cross-cultural data on the adoptive parent role and, 
more specifically here, on attitudes toward “non- 
fecundity.” Lacking such data, may I speculate on the 
basis of some available sources of somewhat relevant 
but limited information? In considering ‘‘factors in 
Orientation to the adoptive parental role,” Fanshel 
notes: “In a later analysis of withdrawal and rejections 
{of adoptive parent applicants}, it was found that the 
inability to establish infertility was a leading cause 
of the withdrawal of Negro couples and their rejec- 
tion by the agency; this was not a characteristic of 
the white group.”* In our own community study 
of adoptive parents who had had placed with them 
children who were in some way different from the 
Caucasian or physically or psychologically perfect 
child, the fathers in these (as we discovered) more- 
likely-to-be blue collar occupation families were less 
likely to be reported as the responsible person in the 
couple's childlessness than were the fathers in the 
more-likely-to-be white collar suburban tract families 
where “perfect” infants tended to be placed in adop- 
tion.* Such data, limited as they are, suggest, among 
other things, ethnic, social class, and sex differences in 
attitudes toward “‘non-fecundity’—and more spe- 
cifically, that all segments of America today may not 
look on sterility with the sense of projected depriva- 
tion that Kirk proposes. Moreover, a faculty colleague, 
George A. DeVos, a specialist in Japanese culture and 
personality, remarked to me that he found little evi- 
dence of social stigma attached to childlessness among 
couples in the Japanese villages and towns in which 
he used projective and other psychological research 
techniques; and this is a culture in which adoption 
flourishes, though with different social functions and 
meanings from its American counter-practices. In 
short, without intending to deny that among the sub- 


8 Fanshel, of. cit., p. 57. 
« Maas and Engler, op cit., Chapter 23. 
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cultures of America one can probably find evidence of 
norms which support the feelings of deprivation child- 
less couples may experience, I suggest there may also be 
significant variations on this theme. These warrant 
examination before we agree that at the basis of the 
adoptive parent role is this culturally perceived handi- 
cap. At least the locus of definition for the deprivation, 
whether more private and psychic or more public and 
cultural, seems to need clarification before we em- 
body this formulation in role (social) theory. 

Secondly, the expectation of “revelation” is seen 
as incongruous with the expectation for family ‘‘inte- 
gration.” This I find an even more questionable propo- 
sition, The concept of “integration” is, of course, an 
elusive one, and I wonder whether Kirk has gone 
further than Angell did over two decades ago,* for 
Kirk does not make explicit what he means by the 
term. Of course all members of a family need not 
share a common genetic background to become an 
“integrated” family group; we should not advocate 
breaching the incest taboo for spouses! Clearly norma- 
tive forces upon the role of the child are the issue 
here. But while the norms for family life probably 
almost universally favor biological as against acquired 
offspring, in a highly mobile and achievement-oriented 
society many ascribed statuses have come to carry 
much less weight than formerly, Achieved family 
statuses, such as those of both the adopted child and 
the adoptive parent, may not then be so completely 
alien to our mores as Kirk’s statements regarding 

5 Angell’s statement is: ‘‘Family integration, even when 
considering only the personal relations, is not a simple thing. 
There are many bonds of coherence and unity running through 
family life, of which common interests, affection, and a 
sense of economic interdependence are perhaps the most 
prominent. . . . the only feasible procedure is to obtain an 
impression of solidarity in a general way by asking some 
such question as: ‘To what extent is this family making 
the most of its opportunities for the intra-family enrichment 
of the lives of its members?’ ’’ (Robert Cooley Angell, The 
Family Encounters the Depression, New York: Charles 
Scribner's, 1936, pp. 15-16.) 


“revelation” imply. The increasing frequency of adop- 
tion itself supports this proposition. How then is 
“revelation” dysfunctional in regard to family “‘in- 
tegration” ? Such interdependence might be accelerated 
and strengthened by the honest and loving identifica- 
tion of the child as one whom the parents, who could 
not conceive a child, very much wanted and therefore 
arranged to become their own. Kirk himself twice in 
his paper offers the hypothesis that adoptive parents 
may be expected, more than biological parents, to 
strive toward family integration in a kind of over- 
compensatory way. Does the major problem of “‘reve- 
lation” then concern what Kirk calls the child’s 
“differentiation” from the family ? 

This leads me to my final points. First, I do not 
mean to deny the potentially difficult psychological sit- 
uation of “revelation” for the child who is seeking 
to establish his identity. “Who am I?” is a central 
psycho-cultural problem of our times.* For the adop- 
tive child, the question, “Where did I come from?” 
has a far more complicated answer than most children 
discover. But the immediate issue is the role of 
adoptive parent, and if in this special type of parental 
role the mental health assumption of human imper- 
fection and the mental health principle of acceptance 
of such imperfection were deeply implanted as a 
basis for expected behavior, wherever ‘“‘non-fecundity” 
and “revelation” were at issue they would be ac- 
companied by some kind of (sad?) acceptance. It may 
be that it is the effort to present our children only 
with the myth of parental perfection which is socially 
dysfunctional. Where this occurs, painfully honest 
adoptive parents and children may, by comparison, 
have the advantage. 

HENRY S. MAAS 
School of Social Welfare 
University of California, Berkeley 


® See Allen Wheelis, The Quest for Identity, New York: 
Norton, 1958. 





New Literature 


The federal government has recently pub- 
lished a number of bulletins which give infor- 
mation answering many of the questions most 
frequently asked about adoption. They may be 
purchased from: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Titles and prices are as follows: 
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on Adoption 


When You Adopt a Child 

The Physician’s Part in Adoption 

The Social Worker's Part in Adoption ... 
The Attorney's Part in Adoption 

Protecting Children in Adoption 

Social Workers Look at Adoption 

Manual on Intercountry Adoption 
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Research Implications of Several 
Parent-Child Concepts 


GENE R. MEDINNUS 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 


Tue purpose of the present paper is to criti- 
cally examine several notions which are either 
_implicit or explicit in current parent-child rela- 
‘tionships literature and which have important 
implications for further research in this area. 
The four main points which will be discussed 
are: (a) the constancy of parental attitudes; 
(b) the interrelations between parent practices, 
parent attitudes, and parent personality struc- 
ture; (c) the measurement of parent attitudes ; 
and (d) the relation between children’s per- 
sonality traits and parent behavior. 


CONSTANCY OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES 


One of the assumptions underlying the parent 
attitudes questionnaires constructed by Mark,?°* 
Shoben,'* and more recently by Bell and Schae- 
fer® is that parent attitudes show some constancy 
over time. This assumption seems to be a fairly 
necessary one if a researcher is attempting to 
relate parental attitudes to children’s behavior 
and personality traits. If no such assumption is 
made, the researcher is faced with several, as yet 
unresolved, problems: (a) If parent attitudes, 
as measured by an attitude questionnaire, 
change, how frequently must these attitudes be 
assessed in order to find some consistency and 
endurability? (b) What is the significance of 
those attitudes which show changes over time 
versus those which do not? (c) What factors or 
events tend to produce shifts in parent atti- 
tudes? (d) Is the child’s behavior the result of 
or the cause of certain alterations in the par- 
ents’ attitudes? (e) What importance can be 
attached to the difference between long- versus 
short-term constancy of parental attitudes ? 

Several of these problems seem to militate 
against the common practice of relating, in a 
causal way, parental attitudes to child behavior 


* Numbers to list of ‘‘References’’ at conclusion of 


Paper. 
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after the appearance of this behavior in the 
child. Examples of this would be attempts to 
relate maternal attitudes to the presence of 
schizophrenia in children; or to relate juvenile 
delinquency to parental attitudes; or to examine 
the attitude of parents of stutterers after the 
stuttering is manifested in the child. In general 
it would seem more fruitful to explore some of 
the questions listed above than to continue with 
attempts to relate specific child behaviors to 
fairly specific parent attitudes. 

Various research findings argue against the 
notion that parent attitudes remain constant 
over a period of time. Lasko,® in an investigation 
of maternal behavior toward first and second 
children, rated forty mothers on twenty-one of 
the Fels Parent Behavior Rating scales. Two 
separate ratings were made; the chronological 
ages of the first and second children were 
matched on ‘the basis of the time the mother’s 
behavior toward them was rated. Lasko found 
that the differences on most of the “warmth” 
variables favored the second child. The second 
child was also found to be more permissively 
treated. Findings ran counter, however, to the 
hypothesis that the parent is less anxious about 
and less protective toward the second child than 
the first. Lasko concluded that “There is signif- 
icant consistency in the mother’s policies and 
techniques of managing her two children but 
. . . the quality of her emotional relationships 
cannot be predicted from one child to the 
other.” In other words, one can, through ob- 
servation, obtain a fairly clear picture of a 
mother’s over-all child-rearing techniques. It is 
not possible, however, to predict her affectional 
relationship with each child by assessing her ac- 
ceptance of any one child. Lasko also found that 
the absolute age difference between pairs of 
siblings is an important variable in determining 
maternal treatment of them. Mothers of children 
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close together in age tend to treat them more 
democratically and with more understanding 
than do mothers whose children are more widely 
spaced. In an analysis of age trends in parent 
behavior, Lasko found that for the first child the 
most important trend is a diminishing of parent- 
child interaction. There seems to be no such 
change with age in the affectional environment 
of the second child. A comparison of parent 
behavior toward second and third children 
seemed to indicate that mothers develop an at- 
titude of warmth combined with strictness as 
they have more children. 

In a study of parent behavior toward three- 
and nine-year-old children, Baldwin* found that 
parents seem to be colder, less stimulating and 
more restrictive toward nine-year-old children 
than toward three-year-olds. Parent-child dis- 
cord was also higher for nine-year-olds than for 
three-year-olds. An examination of the inter- 
correlations of the variables under consideration 
revealed some changes in the clustering of the 
variables between ages three and nine. 

Baldwin? also studied changes in maternal 
behavior during pregnancy. He concluded that 
“The addition of another child to the family 
tends to reduce the warmth and contact between 
the parent and the other children and to result 
in a more restrictive but less effective home.” 

It is true that the studies mentioned above 
purportedly deal with parent behavior; use was 
made of the Fels Parent Behavior Rating scales. 
One of the original hypotheses underlying the 
construction of these scales was that the way in 
which a parent behaves toward a child is con- 
sistent from one situation to another.’ A num- 
ber of the scales, however, require ratings of at- 
titudes as well as of behavior. Thus it would 
seem warranted to quote the findings of such 
studies as support for the notion that parental 
attitudes change. 


INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN PARENT PRACTICES, 
PARENT ATTITUDES, AND PARENT PER- 
SONALITY STRUCTURE 


Baldwin* has pointed out the confusion 
which exists in the parent-child literature and 
research with regard to parental practices, par- 
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ental attitudes, parental personality, and par- 
ental beliefs. More recently, Brim,* in an at- 
tempt to bring some clarity to the analysis of 
parent-child relations through the application of 
a role theory framework, stressed the need for 
differentiating between parental motives, parent 
behavior, and the effects of such behavior on 
the child. 

It would seem of little profit to attempt to 
relate scores on a parent attitude test to child 
behavior until further research is devoted to the 
task of untangling the possible interrelations be- 
tween parent behavior (practices), parental at- 
titudes, and parental personality structure. 
Scrutiny must be given Symonds’!® statement 
that “The essence of parent-child relations . . . 
lies more in how a parent feels than in what a 
parent does.” The findings of Behrens* and 
Sewell, e¢ al.,1* bear directly on this point. 
Behrens studied the relationship between chil- 
dren's adjustment and the personality structure 
of their mothers, as well as the adequacy with 
which the mothers filled the maternal role. Data 
concerning three specific child-rearing prac- 
tices, weaning, feeding, and toilet training, were 
also obtained. Behrens concluded that the child's 
poor adjustment was more a reflection of the 
mother’s generally poor adjustment and inade- 
quate character structure than of the specific 
child-rearing practices employed. Sewell ex- 
plored the relationships among thirty-eight 
specific child training practices of 162 rural 
families. The practices under investigation in- 
cluded feeding, weaning, toilet training, disci- 
pline and control, and so forth. Ratings of the 
favorableness or unfavorableness of the practice 
in each home were made on the basis of per- 
sonal interviews with the mothers. To determine 
the degree of relationship among the thirty- 
eight variables, the scores on each variable were 
correlated with the scores on every other varia- 
ble. Since a majority of the correlations were in- 
significant, many of them near zero, the writers 
concluded that there was no general factor, such 
as an underlying attitude of acceptance or re- 
jection, which was reflected in most of the child 
training practices. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the basis for the scoring of the varia- 
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bles seemed to be an arbitrary one, founded 
upon neither a theory of child-rearing nor even 
upon any widely accepted standards of child 
training. For example, the following variables 
or aspects of them were scored as favorable: 
longer duration of breast feeding; self-demand 
feeding schedule; parent never insists that child 
eats everything on plate; parent never insists 
that child naps; no bladder training schedule; 
the shorter the duration child is confined to play 
pen; display of parental affection in front of 
child; parents ignore child’s disobedience ; child 
has no regular jobs. The basis for the scoring 
seems to be some sort of permissive-laissez- 
faire approach to child-rearing which itself ur- 
gently requires research verification! The pat- 
tern of correlations obtained might have been 
different had another method of scoring been 
used. 

Stemming from Freudian theory, much re- 
search attention has been directed toward ma- 
ternal practices in the areas of toilet training, 
feeding, and weaning. The findings of Behrens 
and Sewell discussed above would seem to sug- 
gest that not only are the various rearing prac- 
tices employed by any given mother relatively 
unrelated, but that these practices are of less 
importance than the mother’s personality struc- 
ture in determining the child’s general adjust- 
ment. The design of future investigations in this 
area might include a psychological appraisal of 
a group of mothers, identifying dominant per- 
sonality trends, needs, and goals. These needs, 
et cetera, could be related empirically to various 
maternal child-rearing practices. Several ques- 
tions might guide the analysis of such data: (a) 
Do the practices employed by a mother in vari- 
ous areas of child training reflect underlying 
personality characteristics? If so, what are the 
relationships? (b) Would an analysis of the 
data reveal an interrelationship among various 
child training practices which is dictated by the 
psychological needs of the mother? (c) Are 
certain child-rearing practices more reflective of 
basic parental attitudes and personality structure 
than are others? (d) Is the maternal practice 
with regard to toilet training (or feeding or 
weaning) crucial in itself or, rather, is it a 
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crucial reflection of the total, continuing psy- 
chological environment in which the child is 
reared? The possibility that parental goals and 
demands change through time should not be 
ignored. It is conceivable certainly that once a 
mother has accomplished the task of toilet train- 
ing her child at an early age (after much un- 
relenting diligence on her part), she will relax 
and perhaps even become generally permissive. 
In other words, once the child has achieved a 
goal which is valued highly by the mother, he is 
accepted by her. It is equally possible, of course, 
that with this type of mother there is a never- 
ending series of goals which she demands that 
her child attain. In any case, as was stressed 
earlier, research should be cognizant of the pos- 
sibility of changing parental demands and goals 
which may or may not be a reflection of a par- 
ticular personality structure. 


MEASUREMENT OF PARENT ATTITUDES 


An examination of current parent attitude 
questionnaires reveals that they are composed of 
a number of different types of items. Some of 
the items seem designed to obtain information 
concerning specific parent practices ; others seem 
to tap more general attitudes and dimensions. It 
is probable, too, that certain of the attitudes 
assessed are relatively stable over time while 
others are not. Research attention must be di- 
rected toward the problem of identifying and 
defining a number of such variables which are 
present in parent attitude questionnaires. Also, 
the need for validating the present instruments 
cannot be overemphasized. A rating based on 
home observations would seem to be a necessary 
validation procedure. The Fels scales and/or 
the system of recording symbols developed by 
Moustakas, ef a/.,11 might be used for this pur- 
pose. 

It is possible that a situation exists in the 
parent attitude area analogous to certain concep- 
tions of human intelligence; viz., there are sev- 
eral general dimensions plus a number of fairly 
specific ones. It might be postulated, for ex- 
ample, that the general dimensions would be 
found regardless of educational and socio-eco- 
nomic level of the parent but that the specific 
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dimensions would be somewhat a function of 
these variables. Such factors as the age and sex 
of the parent might also define certain specific 
attitudes. In sum, there may be a communality 
of attitudes and attitude dimensions which cuts 
across various parent population characteristics 
and, accompanying these general dimensions, 
there may be a number of specific factors which 
are a function of such population characteristics. 

The factor analyses of the Fels scales by Lorr 
and Jenkins* and by Roff? furnish information 
with regard to the general dimensions which 
might be explored in further research in the 
area of parent attitude measurement. 


RELATION BETWEEN CHILDREN’S PERSONALITY 
TRAITS AND PARENT BEHAVIOR 


Although a number of longitudinal investiga- 
tions have been conducted, there is little infor- 
mation available with regard to the long-term 
persistence of various personality and behavior 
patterns in children. Most of the longitudinal 
data concern such objectively measured charac- 
teristics as intelligence and physical growth with 
little effort to relate these in any dynamic 
fashion to the child’s general behavior over a 
period of time. Long-term studies of children’s 
personality patterns should provide data useful 
for parent-child research. Those characteristics 
showing the greatest significance over time 
would probably be those which might be related 
most fruitfully to parental attitudes and man- 
agement techniques. Research might be directed 
also to the problem of determining the degree 
to which certain characteristics of children are 
influenced, or caused, by parental treatment. It 
might be postulated that personality traits vary 
in the degree to which they are subject to modi- 
fication by parental attitudes and child-rearing 
techniques. For example, a child’s hyperactivity 
might be relatively unrelated in and cause-and- 
effect fashion to parental handling; constitu- 
tional factors such as metabolic rate could be 
looked to for an explanation of this behavior. 
Shyness in a child, on the other hand, is perhaps 
closely related to home factors. In the first ex- 
ample, it would be important to examine the par- 
ents’ attitude toward the trait and the way in 
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which they deal with such behavior. Related to 
the notion that various traits and characteristics 
of children might be placed on a continuum in 
terms of the degree to which they are subject to 
parental influence and modification is the fact 
that certain characteristics develop fortuitously, 
independently of parental behavior; the sudden 
appearance of a specific fear is an example of 
this. The appearance of the fear may be un- 
related to any specific parental attitude or ac- 
tion; how the parent handles the fear is im- 
portant, however. This is to say that we cannot 
attribute every trait or characteristic in children 
to parental attitudes and treatment; rather, the 
task for research is to examine the way in which 
the parents’ attitude toward a given trait has 
influenced and modified its course of develop- 
ment. 

The importance of sibling relationships as a 
factor influencing a child’s behavior and per- 
sonality has been underestimated. The role 
which the child plays in relation to his brothers 
and sisters is significant in determining his out- 
of-the-home behavior. Also, it seems clear that 
the incidental learnings which result from sib- 
ling associations are substantial. 

Although longitudinal studies over an ex- 
tended period of time would seem desirable for 
studying the dynamics of parent-child inter- 
action and the relationship between various 
home factors and child behavior, the value of 
short-term studies of a longitudinal nature 
should be recognized. For example, significant 
transitional periods in the child’s life, such as 
first grade entrance, might be examined more 
intensively. Shifts in parental attitudes related to 
such critical periods or events might be investi- 
gated. 
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NCFR Membership 


Our Executive Secretary, Ruth H. Jewson, 
has completed an analysis of NCFR member- 


ship as of mid-year, 1959. Some interesting 
summary points are as follows: 

Total membership amounts to 2,661. In addi- 
tion, 1055 libraries carry subscriptions to Mar- 
riage and Family Living. Compared with five 
years earlier (1954), these figures are up ap- 
proximately 5 per cent and 70 per cent respec- 
tively. 

Membership is spread over all fifty states, the 
District of Columbia, and many foreign coun- 
tries. The half dozen leading states are New 
York with 322 members, California with 207, 
Illinois with 144, Ohio with 142, Michigan 
with 125, and Indiana with 95. Canada has 30 
members, and all other foreign countries com- 
bined have 44 members. 

Ambiguity in occupational listings (some 
members list two or more) makes difficult any 
precise breakdown by the professions. Never- 
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theless, when only the first profession listed 
was tabulated in each case, the six with greatest 
membership were college teachers (642), col- 
lege students (442), religious ministers (206), 
high school teachers (152), medical doctors 
and psychiatrists (113), and marriage coun- 
selors (109). Other professions represented 
include social workers, consulting psychologists, 
administrators, lawyers, nurses, extension spe- 
cialists, adult education leaders, researchers, 
writers, and a great many others. 

Among the significant trends characteristic 
of the past five years are: an increase in total 
membership and especially in library subscrip- 
tions (see above); a great increase in student 
members (from 85 to 442); a considerable in- 
crease in marriage counselors (from 45 to 109); 
and a decrease of agency memberships in favor 
of individual memberships on the part of agency 
personnel. 
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Traditional Family Ideology and Spousal 
Roles in Decision Making* 


WILLIAM F. KENKEL 
Iowa State University 


THE roles that husbands and wives play when 
engaged in joint discussion or decision making 
should be of importance to the student of the 
family. At a quite general level, there is need 
for more accurate information on what is the 
typical role arrangement between spouses in the 
American family, how much deviation is found 
from what is typical, and, of course, on why 
and under what circumstances such deviation 
is wont to occur. It is likely that the kind of role 
division in family decision making is related to 
quite practical dimensions of marriage and fam- 
ily living. Previously we reported the tentative 
conclusion, for example, that the tendency of 
husbands and wives to play what was assumed 
to be the “traditional” roles in family decision 
making was related to the degree of influence 
each had on the outcome of the decision. It may 
well be, too, that ultimate satisfaction with the 
results of the decision making process is linked 
to the roles the spouses played therein. The 
possible ramifications of the role division in 
family decision making seemingly are endless, 
and almost any one of them attest to the im- 
portance of learning more about this aspect of 
married life. 

Insights into the role division in family de- 
cision making can come from many directions. 
There is the apparent social-psychological re- 
quirement of small group interaction for funda- 
mentally different types of behavior.? Research 

* Acknowledgement is due the Research Foundation and 
the Industrial Science Research Institute, Iowa State College, 
for their support in our studies of family decision making. 
Special thanks are due Vina Cox for the part she played in 
gathering the data on which this report is based. 

1 William F. Kenkel, ‘‘Influence Differentiation in Family 
Decision Making,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 42 
(September-October, 1957), pp. 18-25. 

2 See the results of the factor analyses of behavior vari- 
ables used in a number of studies reported in Launor F. 
Carter, ‘‘Evaluating the Performance of Individuals as Mem- 


bers of Small Groups,’’ Personnel Psychology, 7 (Winter, 
1954), pp. 477-484, 
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also indicates a pronounced tendency for in- 
dividuals to adopt specialized roles in small 
group interaction.’ The roles played in family 
decision making can be related, too, to the 
nature of the roles the spouses play in the nu- 
clear family or in society generally.* The re- 
search here reported was restricted to an in- 
vestigation of the relationship between certain 
personality characteristics of husbands and wives 
and the roles they played in:an observed de- 
cision making session. 


THE PERSONALITY VARIABLE 


Traditional Family Ideology was one of the 
personality measures selected for use in this 
study. This scale, developed by Levinson and 
Huffman, was designed to assess an individual's 
position on a continuum with polar types labeled 
“democratic” and “autocratic.”5 The autocratic 
way of thinking about the family stresses an 
hierarchical conception of family roles, it em- 
hasizes discipline in child-rearing, and it in- 
dicates a sharp differentiation of sex roles. The 
democratic polar type emphasizes decentrali- 
zation of family authority, equality in both hus- 
band-wife and parent-child relationships, and 
individual development within the family. 
O'Neil and Levinson have factor analyzed the 
Traditional Family Ideology, Authoritarianism, 
Ethnocentrism, and Religious Conservatism 
scales of the Authoritarian Personality.® They 

*Philip E. Slater, ‘‘Role Differentiation in Small 
Groups,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 (June, 1955), 
pp. 300-310. 

* William F. Kenkel, “‘A Model of Family Interaction in 
Spending Decision Making,’’ in Consumer Behavior, Volume 
4, (in press). 

5 Daniel J. Levinson and Phyllis E. Huffman, ‘‘Tradi- 
tional Family Ideology and Its Relation to Personality,” 
Journal of Personality, 23 (March, 1955), pp. 251-273. 

®W. M. O’Neil and Daniel J. Levinson, ‘‘A Factorial 
Exploration of Authoritarianism and Some of Its Ideological 


Concomitants,’’ Journal of Personality, 22 (June, 1954), 
pp. 449-463. 
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conclude tentatively that the four scales consist 
of an “overlapping sampling of ideas” that 
form part of a more general personality syn- 
drome. They suggest, however, that it is mean- 
ingful to think of Traditional Family Ideology, 
one dimension of the general syndrome, as 
an organized pattern of thinking about the 
family. 

Traditional Family Ideology is the sort of 
personality variable that would be supposed 
to have a relationship with how an individual 
acts in a decision making session with his spouse. 
As a dimension of a larger personality pattern, 
it would be expected that those high and low in 
Traditional Family Ideology would behave dif- 
ferently in a variety of situations.” It would be 
anticipated that a male falling close to the 
autocratic extreme would strongly prefer to play 
the task role in decision making and, indeed, 
would find it difficult to do otherwise, even 
when objectively his wife was equally well- 
prepared to handle this role. To play the ex- 
pressive role himself and to “allow” his wife 
to play the instrumental role would be defined 
as weakness by a man with a personality syn- 
drome which included concepts of super-mas- 
culinity, rigid sex-role dichotomization, and 
stress on hierarchical arrangements. Some sup- 
port for this is found in Sutcliffe’s and Haber- 
man’s discovery that personality factors of this 
general sort influenced verbal reports on how 
conflicts would be resolved.* Allen found that 
authoritarianism was related to what he terms 
“anti-femininity in men,” a pattern involving 
intolerance for anything smacking of feminin- 
ity in men and admiration for the rough, strong- 
willed, kind of exaggerated masculinity.® In 
both of these studies, of course, one way of 
thinking is related to another way of thinking. 
It in no way detracts from the importance of 
studies such as these to stress that we need also 


TIt should also be noted that Traditional Family Ideology 
scale scores were found to correlate .65 and .73 with E and 
F scales respectively of the Awthoritarian Personality. See 
Levinson and Huffman, of. cit., p. 265. 

8 J. P. Sutcliffe and M. Haberman, ‘‘Factors Influencing 
Choice in Role Conflict Situations,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 21 (December, 1956), pp. 695-703. 

®Dean A. Allen, ‘‘Anti-femininity in Men,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 19 (October, 1954), pp. 591-593, 
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many studies of the relationship between ways 
of thinking and ways of acting. To help fill 
this void, the present study was designed to test 
the relationship between scores on the Tradi- 
tional Family Ideology scale and observable role 
behavior in a family decision making situation. 


ROLE BEHAVIOR IN DECISION MAKING 


Bales’ system of Interaction Process Analysis 
was used to analyze the behavior of spouses in 
a decision making session. Very briefly, Bales’ 
system consists of a set of twelve categories into 
which can be placed all types of overt behavior 
to which the observer can assign meaning.’ Six 
of the categories are for behavior that relates 
in a direct manner to getting the job done, solv- 
ing the problem, or reaching the decision that 
lies before the group. The remaining categories 
have to do with behavior relevant to the inte- 
gration, solidarity, and emotional tone of the 
group. With a system such as Bales’, therefore, 
we are able to derive an objective account of the 
quantitative and qualitative differences in be- 
havior of a husband and wife during the course 
of an observed decision making session. 

The couples selected for this phase of our 
studies were given the same decision making 
problem that was previously found to be work- 
able.1* Each was asked to assume that they had 
received, as a couple, a gift of three hundred 
dollars with the stipulation that the money 
could neither be saved nor spent for anything 
that they had already decided to purchase. They 
were next asked to discuss between themselves 
how the gift money should be spent and ulti- 
mately to reach a decision on the expenditure of 
all of it. To help the couples make trial alloca- 
tions of the money more easily, they were 
furnished with paper, pencils, and three hun- 
dred dollars in stage money. 


2% Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1951, particularly 
pp. 30-84, 

11 For a more complete discussion of this decision making 
problem and the extent to which it is thought to qualify, 
in Bales’ terms, as a ‘‘full-fledged’’ problem, see William 
F. Kenkel and Dean K. Hoffman, ‘‘Real and Conceived Roles 
in Family Decision Making,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
18 (November, 1956), pp. 311-316. 
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THE SAMPLE 


Twenty-five married student couples con- 
stituted a purposively-selected sample for this 
phase in our pilot decision making studies. The 
controls assured in all cases that the husband 
was providing the major financial support of the 
family, that the wife was not in the labor force, 
and that the couple had at least one child. The 
controls relative to the husbands’ and wives’ 
roles in the family were applied to accentuate 
the previously discovered tendency for husbands 
to lead in task-related behavior and for wives to 
specialize in social-emotional behavior in joint 
decision making. Several studies suggest, for ex- 
ample, that family role relationships may be 
“upset” when the man fails to perform his 
traditionally and legally required role of family 
supporter.’* Again, it is thought that the woman 
who is a homemaker and mother would be more 
likely to play the traditional role of social- 
emotional leader than the non-mother who is 
helping to support the family or, in the case 
of some student marriages, who is providing 
the entire support. Other things being equal or 
irrelevant, then, we would expect that among 


the couples who made up our purposive sample, 
husbands and wives would be more likely to 
restrict themselves to what we have talked of as 
“traditional” roles in decision making than 
would a random sample of student couples. 


FINDINGS 


In this section we will report our findings 
with respect to the relationship between spousal 
roles in decision making and the personality 
dimension Traditional Family Ideology. Three 
sub-scales of the Traditional Family Ideology 
scale will be dealt with separately: Conservatism, 
Exaggerated Masculinity, and Authoritarian 
Submission. In each case a description of the test 
items from the sub-scale will be given and, 
following this, we will attempt to demonstrate 
how great an explanatory power each was dis- 


12 Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His 
Family, New York: Dryden Press, 1940. Difficulties other 
than unemployment can serve to alter family role relation- 
ships. See Earl L. Koos, Families in Trouble, Morningside 
Heights, New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946, pp. 41-111. 
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covered to have in accounting for the differences 
in the role behavior within the sample. The scale 
scores for husbands and wives were arrayed 
separately and each array was divided as near 
the midpoint as possible. The high and low 
scores were than compared with respect to 
whether they performed more, less, or about the 
same number of actions in various of Bales’ 
categories. Analyses deal with the relative per- 
formance of husbands and wives of actions 
classified in categories 1 and 2 in the “‘social- 
emotional, positive’ area, with their relative 
performance of task actions, with the total 
amount of talking each did, and with the in- 
fluence each spouse had on the decision out- 
come.}% 


Conventionalism 


This factor is defined as “‘rigid adherence to 
the conventional values of a given ethnic-class 
grouping.””!* The authors point out that it refers 
to the content of values and particularly to the 
rigidity with which they are held. A person 
scoring high in Conventionalism, therefore, 
would be expected to find it extremely difficult 
to allow deviation, in himself or others, from 
the usual, traditional role behavior in family 
decision making. In terms of the test, a person 
scoring high in Conventionalism would agree 
that a woman’s place was in the home, that a 
husband who does not support his family should 
consider himself a failure, and that women 
should not take an active interest in politics or 
community problems. 

Generally speaking, Conventionalism seemed 
not to have great, consistent discriminatory 
power with respect to the role behavior of males. 
In some cases the relationship was contrary to 
the hypothesized direction, in others the re- 
lationship was as hypothesized, and in still 
other cases there was no discernible difference 
between husbands who scored high and low on 
Conventionalism. High scoring husbands, that 
is, the most conventional ones, were less likely 


13 For a definition of influence and the manner in which 
it was operationalized see Kenkel, ‘‘Influence Differentiation 
in Family Decision making,’’ loc. cit. 

4 Levinson and Huffman, of. cit., p. 254. 
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to talk more than their wives during the session 
and were likely to perform most of the task 
behavior. They were, however, less likely to 
score high in social-emotional tasks, the area in 
which it would be supposed that women would 
tend to specialize. Husbands who scored high 
and low in Conventionalism were equally 
likely to have influence on the decision outcome, 
but those who scored high in this factor were 
more apt than others to have at least the same 
amount of influence as their wives. 
Conventionalism in women likewise exhibited 
no consistent pattern. There was essentially no 
difference between the most and least conven- 
tional wives and either talking most during the 
session or performing most of the social-emo- 
tional actions. Twenty-five per cent of the wives 
who scored high in Conventionalism performed 
more of the task actions than their husbands, 
as did 7.7 per cent of those who scored low in 
Conventionalism. At the same time, however, 
58 per cent of the husbands of conventional 
wives scored high in the task area as compared 
with 39 per cent of husbands of less conven- 
tional wives. Conventionalism in wives, there- 
fore, most frequently led to their “permitting” 
their husbands to specialize in behavior related 
to the task at hand, a perfectly plausible rela- 
tionship. When it did not, however, it was 
next most likely that the conventional wife 
herself would specialize in task oriented be- 
havior. The least likely possibility, found in 
16 per cent of the most conventional wives, 
was for the spouses to share more or less equally 
the task area of actions. Sharing in this area was 
found in 54 per cent of the cases where the 
wife was less conventional. The chances were 
greater, finally, that conventional wives, as 
opposed to others, would have more influence 
on the decision outcome than their husbands. 
All in all, then, Conventionalism related di- 
rectly, inversely, and not at all to the extent that 
wives played the role in family decision making 
that we have reason to consider traditional. 


Exaggerated Masculinity and Femininity 


Attitudes toward masculinity and femininity 
are said to be “exaggerated” when there is a 
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rigid dichotomization of the roles of the sexes. 
The two sexes are viewed as complete opposites 
and no overlapping of traits is permitted. A 
man or woman scoring high in this dimension 
of traditionalism would support the beliefs 
that a wife should obey her husband, that it 
goes against nature to place women in positions 
of authority over men, and that it reflects on a 
husband’s manhood if his wife works outside 
the home. The personal traits of the male 
stressed by those with an exaggerated concep- 
tion of masculinity would include ruggedness, 
ambition, determination, and assertiveness. 
Those who hold an extreme version of feminin- 
ity believe that woman are more emotional, 
more moral, and more visionary than men. The 
rigid dichotomization of the personalities of 
the sexes and their corresponding roles are seen 
as related to the maintenance of male domi- 
nance. 

Husbands with an exaggerated view of the 
sex roles were decidedly less likely than others 
(87 per cent versus 39 per cent) to out-per- 
form their wives in the social-emotional areas. 
Wives of traditional husbands scored high in 
the social-emotional areas in 75 per cent of the 
cases, as compared with 54 per cent of the wives 
of less traditional husbands. When the behavior 
in all six task areas was totaled, it was found 
that the more traditional husband was less 
likely to have performed more of the task 
oriented actions than his wife. He was some- 
what more likely to have out-performed his 
wife in matters of asking for information, 
opinions, and directions, but this was out- 
weighed by his less likelihood of scoring higher 
than his wife in matters of giving directions or 
suggestions, giving opinions or analyses, and 
giving information. The husbands who scored 
high in Exaggerated Masculinity and Feminin- 
ity, finally, were about half as likely as others 
to have more influence than their wives in the 
decision process. 

Interestingly enough, Exaggerated Masculin- 
ity and Femininity seemed to be a discriminat- 
ing personality dimension among women. Wives 
who scored high in this area were less likely to 
do most of the talking during the session, they 
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were more likely to perform most of the social- 
emotional actions, and they were less likely to 
contribute more than their husbands both in 
the “asking” and “giving” types of task oriented 
actions. They were somewhat less apt to have 
greater influence than their husbands. In the 
cases where the wives scored high in Exagger- 
ated Masculinity and Femininity, further- 
more, they were less likely even to share equally 
with their husbands the total amount of talking, 
the task actions, and influence. The tradition- 
ally oriented wives thus played the traditional 
wifely role in family decision making. While 
such a conclusion has an obvious tautological 
ring, it must be remembered that a similar gen- 
eral relationship did not obtain among husbands. 


Authoritarian Submission 


Levinson and Huffman report that a “univer- 
sal theme in authoritarianism concerns the rela- 
tions between lower and higher status levels (fol- 
lower-leader, child-parent, wife-husband).’1® 
A person scoring high in this personality meas- 
ure would consider it an inexorable duty to sub- 
mit to authority and to obey those in authority. 
Husband-wife relationships would be strongly 
imbued with concepts of higher and lower 
status, dominance and submission, and man’s 
place and woman’s place in the world generally. 
Husbands and wives scoring high on Authori- 
tarian Submission would be expected to inter- 
act differently with their spouses than those who 
scored low. 

The authoritarian male was found to be less 
likely to play the “feminine” role of social- 
emotional leader in the decision making session. 
He was also less apt, however, to lead in the 
task areas of giving suggestions, opinions, and 
information as well as in the task areas of 
asking for suggestions, and the like. He was 
somewhat less likely to have more influence than 
his wife. Taken together, these findings point 
more to an inverse relationship between authori- 
tarianism in males and the propensity to be re- 
stricted to the traditional role in husband-wife 
interaction! 

A woman high in Authoritarian Submission 


3 Ibid. 
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would be expected to submit willingly and with 
docility to the wishes of her husband. It would 
be predicted that she would restrict herself in a 
decision making session chiefly to keeping things 
running smoothly, praising her husband, and 
raising his status. She would not be expected 
to take the lead in matters directly related to 
making the subsidiary decisions that formed 
the couple’s task, the more so because the deci- 
sions involved alternative ways of spending 
money. It was discovered, however, that authori- 
tarian wives were more likely than others to 
out-perform their husbands in both types of 
task oriented behavior. They were, however, 
also more likely to perform high in the social- 
emotional area and, consequently, they were 
more apt to do most of the total talking. They 
were slightly less likely to have a high degree 
of influence. Certainly these findings are incon- 
clusive. No clear-cut relationship is indicated, 
either inverse or direct, between authoritarian- 
ism in women and the tendency to play their 
traditional role in family decision making. 


DISCUSSION 


It should be apparent that in general terms 
the personality syndrome measured by the sev- 
eral scales of the Traditional Family Ideology 
scale does not go far in explaining the roles a 
husband and wife play in decision making. 
Some dimensions of the scale differentiated 
more among women than men, some differenti- 
ated more for certain types of role behavior 
than for others, but an over-all relationship con- 
sistent with the hypotheses failed to emerge. 
The size of the study sample and the consequent 
necessity for a crude differentiation between the 
least and most traditional couples must be taken 
into account. An attempt nevertheless has been 
made to bring the world of theory to bear down 
on the observed behavior of married couples. 
The way of thinking about the family and the 
roles of family members called Traditional 
Family Ideology was not found to have a con- 
sistent, logically predictable effect on the way 
in which the couples in our sample played their 
parts in an experimental decision making 
session. An explanation for this should be 
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sought. Whether it is found in the methodolog- 
ical weakness of the present study, the applica- 
tion of the theory to the study, or in the central 
theory itself, our knowledge of family behavior 
would benefit from an unriddling of the enigma. 

Other studies may confirm or fail to confirm 
the findings of this small, pilot study. In either 
case, it would be well to investigate other per- 
sonality dimensions that theoretically would be 
supposed to have a bearing on how husbands 


and wives act when engaged in making a joint 
decision. Another fruitful line of inquiry would 
seem to lie in the investigation of the interre- 
lationship of the couple’s personalities and the 
effect this has on their decision making roles. 
Perhaps the significance, in this case, of a cer- 
tain personality disposition is found chiefly in 
how it relates to, agrees with, or complements 
the personality of the other spouse. This type 
of analysis is intended. 





Advances in Maternal Health 


One of the most significant achievements in 
medical science has been associated with the 
elimination of the hazards of pregnancy and 
childbirth. In the U.S. in 1915, 61 women died 
from some ailment associated with maternity for 
each 10,000 live births, making 1 female death 
for every 165 live births. By 1957, however, 
only 1,660 women died (that is, only 1 death in 
2,300 live births), a decrease in the maternal 
mortality rate to 4.3, or a drop of 93 per cent 
since 1915. 

There is a discrepancy in risk between 
younger and older women, although it was 
formerly much greater than it is today. Even in- 
dependently of age, however, the relative risk 
varies with birth order, with maternal mortality 
progressively decreasing up to the fourth child, 
whereupon the rate begins to rise again. Child- 
birth in the U.S. today is concentrated more 
than ever before in the safest years and birth 
orders. 

The maternal mortality rate varies with racial, 
religious, urban-rural, and socio-economic fac- 
tors. The non-white population has a higher ma- 
ternal death rate than the white, higher by 11 
deaths per 10,000 live births in 1955. In 1915, 
however, the rate of non-whites was 45 deaths 
higher. As far as region is concerned, the general 
pattern of twenty years ago holds true for today, 
with the Northeast, North Central, and Pacific 
states showing the lowest rates and the South, 
the highest, for both white and non-white pop- 
ulation. The favorable position held by rural 
women in 1915 with regard to maternal mortality 
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(55 per 10,000 live births as opposed to the 
urban figure of 64) has long since been re- 
versed. In 1955, the rates were 5.4 for rural and 
4.2 for urban. 

The major cause of female mortality due to 
childbearing is toxemia of pregnancy, causing 
over one-fourth of the deaths (although it is 
more influential among the non-white popula- 
tion than the white, and at the extremes of the 
childbearing ages). Hemorrhage of pregnancy 
or delivery is reported to cause one-fifth of ma- 
ternal deaths, although new drugs have greatly 
lowered this rate. Sepsis (infection) is the third 
of the major causes, although the incidence of 
this too has greatly diminished due to the de- 
velopment of antibiotics. The 1955 rate for 
death due to sepsis was about 20 per cent. 

In addition to the reduction in maternal mor- 
tality, the amount of illness and disability result- 
ing from pregnancy and childbearing has been 
greatly diminished. This is largely due to good 
prenatal and postnatal care, with U.S. women 
averaging eight out of hospital physician visits 
for each live birth in 1957. The increasing 
tendency for hospitalization during birth has 
also operated to diminish disability. In 1955, 
94 per cent of all live births occurred in hos- 
pitals in contrast to the 1935 figure of 37 per 
cent. In spite of all of the strides made in the 
field of maternal health, however, studies indi- 
cate that 50-90 per cent of the present maternal 
deaths are preventable. (Source: “Advances in 
Maternal Health,” Progress in Health Services, 
Vol. VII, No. 9, November, 1958.) 
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A Familism Scale* 


PANOS D. BARDIS 
The University of Toledo 


ACCORDING to Ernest W. Burgess and Har- 
vey J. Locke, ideal-typical familism refers to 
strong in-group feelings, emphasis on family 
goals, common property, mutual support, and 
the desire to pursue the perpetuation of the 
family.: Partly on the basis of this definition, 
the writer has attempted to construct a scale for 
the measurement of familistic attitudes. The 
method employed for this purpose was Likert’s 
“technique of summated ratings.” Since this 
method is well-known, and since Likert has 
described it extensively elsewhere,? the present 
description of the scale’s construction will be 
confined to the following steps: 

After selecting 150 statements dealing with 
familism, and after pretesting them among 
approximately six hundred Michigan college 
men and women, it seemed that only thirteen 
items were likely to withstand the final objective 
test of discriminatory power. Accordingly, a 
list of these thirteen items was mailed to ten 
authors’ of books in family sociology, together 
with a letter requesting that they attempt to 
improve the list by omitting or modifying any 
of the items, as well as by adding new ones if 
necessary. As a result of this request, some of 
the thirteen statements were slightly modified, 
while four new ones were added to the list. 

For the final test of these seventeen state- 
ments, a sample of one hundred Michigan 


* Financed by a grant from the Faculty Fellowship Fund 
of Albion College. For a survey based on this scale, see 
Panos D. Bardis, ‘‘Attitudes Toward the Family Among Col- 
lege Students and Their Parents,’’ Sociology and Social Re- 
Search, in press. For an experiment based on the first version 
of the scale, see the writer's article, ‘Influence of a Func- 
tional Marriage Course on Attitudes Toward Familism,”’ 
Journal of Educational Sociology, in press. Both versions, 
as several statistical tests have indicated, give very similar 
results. 

1 The Family, second edition, New York: American Book 
Company, 1953, p. 60. 

2 Rensis Likert, A Technique for the Measurement of 
Attitudes, New York: Archives of Psychology, 1932, No. 
140, especially pp. 11-33 and 44-53. 

® Robert Blood, Ernest Burgess, Ruth Cavan, Harold 
Christensen, Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall, Reuben Hill, Jud- 
son and Paul Landis, and Meyer Nimkoff. 
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college men and women was employed—all 
data in the present project were collected by 
means of personal interviews. The responses 
constituting the ten highest scores were then 
compared with those representing the ten 
lowest—criterion of internal consistency. As is 
indicated in the Appendix at the conclusion of 
this paper, this procedure led to a final scale 
consisting of items 1-16. (Item 17, “The mem- 
bers of a family should always cooperate even 
in insignificant matters,” failed to differentiate 
the low group from the high.) 

The score of a person reacting to this scale 
may be obtained by merely summing up the 
numerical responses to the sixteen statements. 
It is obvious that the theoretical range of such 
scores is 0-64, the higher limit representing 
ideal-typical familism. 

The validity of the scale was tested as follows: 
first of all, the entire device was translated into 
modern Greek.* Then, after selecting a sample 
of thirty-seven male and female Gymnasium 
students residing in a familistic community in 
southern Greece,> and, in accordance with 
Lickert’s suggestion,® after having examined 
the reliability and internal consistency of the 
scale in that different cultural background and 
found them satisfactory, we obtained the mean 
familism score of these subjects. This value, 
which was 46.95 (theoretical range: 0-64), was 


‘compared with 30.56, the mean familism score 


of a sample of thirty-seven male and female high 
school students from an industrial city in Michi- 
gan. The difference between these means was 
significant much below the .01 level (t 11.15, 


*Copies of the translation are available upon request. 

5 Concerning modern Greece’s family system, see the 
writer's articles, ‘‘Influences on the Modern Greek Family,’’ 
Social Science, 32 (June, 1957), pp. 155-58; ‘‘The Chang- 
ing Family in Modern Greece,’’ Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 40 (September-October, 1955), pp. 19-23; ‘‘Attitudes 
Toward Dating Among Foreign Students in America,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 18 (November, 1956), p. 343; and 
‘Influence of American Courtship Patterns on Foreign Stu- 
dents,’ Alpha Kappa Deltan, 28 (Spring, 1958), pp. 42-43. 

© Op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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df 71). The validity of the scale was further nificant much below the .01 level (t 6.29, df 
tested by comparing the mean of the same Greek 58). 

group with that of a sample of thirty-seven An effort was made to determine the reliabil- 
Methodist students attending a Michigan col- ity of the scale. A thirty-day test-retest among 
lege, which was 24.19. The new difference was thirty-seven Michigan college students gave a 
also significant much below the .01 level (t reliability coefficient of .904. Moreover, the odd- 
15.17, df 72). Finally, the responses of a new. even-comparison technique, applied to the re- 
sample of thirty Methodist subjects from the sponses of thirty-eight Greek Gymnasium males 


o> on sis : and females, resulted in a raw coefficient of 
same Michigan institution were compared with ° 


: : " .624, which, after it was corrected by means of 
those of thirty Mennonite students attending a 8 + bet: 
: ‘ the Spearman-Brown formula,® gave a reliability 
Midwestern Mennonite college.’ The mean 


f th coefficient of .77. A similar procedure involving 
of the former was 22.23 and that of the latter, . jew sample of thirty-seven Michigan college 


31.47, the difference between them being sig- students gave a raw coefficient of .72 and a cor- 


™ Thanks are due to J. Howard Kauffman for securing rected one of 84, while the corresponding 
the responses of the Mennonite group. Concerning the some- values for a split-half test among thirty-four 


what familistic values of Mennonites, see E. K. Francis, “41: 
In Search of Utopia, Altona, Manitoba: D. W. Friesen and other Michiga a college men and women were 


Sons, 1955, pp. 271-77, et passim; and J. Howard Kauffman, .68 and .81. 
“Tradition and Change in Mennonite Family Life,’’ (mimeo- 
graphed). 8 See Likert, of. cit., pp. 28-31. 


APPENDIX: FAMILISM SCALE 


Below is a list of issues concerning the family in general, not yous own. Please read all statements very 
carefully and respond to all of them on the basis of your own true beliefs without consulting any other persons. 
Do this by reading each statement and then writing, in the space provided at its left, only one of the following 
numbers: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4. The meaning of each of these figures is: 

0: Strongly disagree 
1: Disagree 
2: Undecided 
3: Agree 
4: Strongly agree 
(For research purposes, you must consider all statements as they are, without modifying any of them in any 
way.) 
. A person should always support his uncles or aunts if they are in need. 
. Children below 18 should give almost all their earnings to their parents. 
. The family should consult close relatives (uncles, aunts, first cousins) concerning its important 
decisions. 
. Children below 18 should almost always obey their older brothers and sisters. 
. A person should always consider the needs of his family as a whole more important than his 
own. 
. At least one married child should be expected to live in the parental home. 
. A person should always be expected to defend his family against outsiders even at the expense 
of his own personal safety. 
. The family should have the right to control the behavior of each of its members completely. 
. A person should always support his parents-in-law if they are in need. 
. A person should always avoid every action of which his family disapproves. 
. A person should always share his home with his uncles, aunts, or first cousins if they are in 
need. 
. A person should always be completely loyal to his family. 
The members of a family should be expected to hold the same political, ethical, and religious 
beliefs. 
14. Children below 18 should always obey their parents. 
A person should always help his parents with the support of his younger brothers and sisters 
if necessary. 
16. A person should always share his home with his parents-in-law if they are in need. 
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An Experiment in Scientific Matchmaking 


KARL MILES WALLACE 
Los Angeles State College 


Tuis study had its beginning more than 
ten years ago, at the time the author was a grad- 
uate student, engaged in research for his doctoral 
dissertation on the prediction of marital adjust- 
ment. The study covers a span of ten years, 1947 
through 1957. It was motivated by the thought 
that a research laboratory, where mates were 
actually being selected in a real life situation, 
would provide an opportunity to continue re- 
search already underway, and, at the same time, 
to investigate the behavior of members of in- 
troduction clubs (commonly dubbed “lonely 
hearts clubs’). 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

A preliminary investigation clearly indicated 
that it was not only impracticable to utilize any 
existing introduction club or clubs for the proj- 
ect, but that even if such a procedure were pos- 
sible it would not prove satisfactory. The pro- 
cedures necessary for fruitful research could be 
initiated only in a new club of radical design, 
where the profit motive was of secondary im- 
portance. 

In view of these obstacles, a research corre- 
spondence club, incorporated in California, un- 
der the name of Personal Acquaintance Service, 
was established. It began business January 1, 
1948, and the services of the club were termi- 
nated April 1, 1954. To insure anonymity, the 
director of the club used only his first two 
names, Karl Miles, though he openly advertised 
that he was a college professor and marriage 
counselor, and that Personal Acquaintance Serv- 
ice was engaged in scientific matchmaking. 

During the seventy-five month period that 
the Research Club was in operation, 59,417 


1 This name was adapted from a suggestion in the writings 
of Joseph K. Folsom, who has referred to the lack of im- 
provement of mate finding devices as a serious cultural lag. 
He suggested that a ‘‘Bureau of Personal Acquaintance’’ be 
established. See The Family: Its Sociology and Social Psy- 
chiatry, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934, p. 344. 
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inquiries from prospective members were re- 
ceived, primarily from newspaper and magazine 
advertising. Of this number, 12,421 (20.9 per 
cent) were considered undesirable for various 
reasons and were discarded. Of the remaining 
46,966, 12.1 per cent were persuaded to register 
for membership, making a total of 5,670. 
Direct mail letters to more than 20,000 un- 
martied persons brought in an additional 353 
members, making a total sample of 6,023 per- 
sons, 

Both a dual-purpose personality inventory and 
a background data sheet were filled out by mem- 
bers when they joined. The background and 
personality data were’ punched on Remington 
cards to facilitate analysis. Methods for keeping 
detailed records were set up from the beginning, 
and every client was sent a questionnaire after 
his membership was completed, asking for in- 
formation about his experience in the club. 
Follow-up studies were made, where possible, 
by questionnaire and interview, of the 320 
couples that reported marriage resulting from 
the club’s introductions. 

This was considered to be an exploratory 
study, and due to the comprehensive nature of 
the project only a few of the major findings re- 
garding the social and personality charcteristics 
of members are included in this report.? 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


This study, of course, suffers from many 
limitations. Two major and unavoidable condi- 
tions added tremendously to the burden of the 


2 It was planned from the beginning that the study would 
be reported in both popular and professional publications. 
This report is adapted from a monograph to be published 
in the near future. The popular publications have already 
appeared. They were prepared in collaboration with Eve 
Odel, and were based on the active membership of 1,254 
subjects participating in March, 1954. See ‘“‘We Ran A 
Lonely Hearts Club,’’ McCall’s, 83 (March, 1956), pp. 43, 
149-164; and Love Is More Than Luck: An Experiment In 
Scientific Matchmaking, New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
1957, 237 pp. 
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research, and also limited its effectiveness: (1) 
the necessity of using a pseudonym and main- 
taining secrecy of the project; and (2) the tre- 
mendous amount of extra work involved in 
operating an unprofitable business which was 
laden with tedious details, headaches, and prob- 
lems not incident to other businesses. During 
the entire seventy-five months that the Research 
Club was in operation only a few trusted associ- 
ates in the academic world knew of the project.* 
Secrecy in planning and executing the research 
deprived the author of valuable discussion and 
suggestions from colleagues, which undoubtedly 
would have improved the methods and pro- 
cedures. 

Two other major limitations should be men- 
tioned. Many of the data were secured by ques- 
tionnaire, and the inadequacies of this type of 
research are well known. The stigma in our 
society attached to forthright methods of seek- 
ing mates made it difficult to follow through 
on members’ experiences and marriages, and 
this factor undoubtedly affected the validity of 
the data. It is also possible, as in most research 
of this type, that the participants gave biased 
answers to many of the questions asked. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


The study is unique in several respects: (1) 
it is the first study of an attempt to match mates 
scientifically on a wide scale; (2) it fills a gap 
in our knowledge about behavior in introduc- 
tion clubs since it is the first comprehensive study 
in this area; (3) the study utilized an unusually 
large and varied sample of the general popula- 
tion; and (4) it was conducted in a realistic 
setting, utilizing mate-seeking subjects, most 
of whom were not aware that they were being 
investigated. 


THE RESEARCH CLUB 


It was decided that a correspondence club 
would be used as the Research Club because of 
its many advantages over other types of clubs. 


8 One of these, Harvey J. Locke, was provided a prelimi- 
nary report in 1952. See Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. 
Locke, The Family, New York: American Book Company, 
1953, pp. 354-359. 
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The three most apparent advantages were: (1) 
it would provide a larger and more representa- 
tive sample; (2) it could be operated entirely 
by mail, making it possible for the researcher 
to maintain anonymity; and (3) the work in- 
volved could be done at irregular hours. 

It was possible to attract a more representa- 
tive clientele with Personal Acquaintance Serv- 
ice because it attracted clients from every state 
in the nation and from seventeen foreign coun- 
tries, and it appealed to larger numbers of 
middle and upper-middle class people than 
other types of clubs. It selectively attracted 
people of higher socio-economic status because 
participation placed a premium on verbal ability, 
initiative, and independence in selecting a mate, 
and it: provided complete anonymity for those 
who wanted it. 

The correspondence club also eliminates, to a 
great extent, the thrill seeker who wants to 
make an immediate local contact, and it dis- 
courages many of the emotionally maladjusted 
who shrink from the thought of being thrown 
on their own in social interaction with a strange 
person via correspondence. The rigorous pro- 
cedures of the Research Club were designed for 
persons seeking marriage. 

A highly complicated and effective match- 
making system was worked out in order to 
enhance opportunities for the clients to make 
successful marriages. Upon joining the club 
each client was provided a handbook, titled 
Love Is More Than Luck, which attempted to 
provide a rudimentary education in mate selec- 
tion and to provide guidance regarding con- 
duct in the club. It included practical informa- 
tion ranging from Ten Do’s and Ten Don'ts in 
letter writing to advice in selecting a mate and 
making a marriage successful. A classification 
system was worked out whereby each client was 
assigned a socio-economic index score, ranging 
from 0 to 9. This score gave an indication of 
his cultural and educational level, or social class 
status. Each client was also tabbed with five 
personality trait scores, and he was given a 
profile and interpretation of these when he 
joined. The socio-economic index score, per- 
sonality trait scores, and an average of twenty- 
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nine other items of information for each client 
were punched on Remington cards, and a 
Remington electric card sorting machine was 
used in selecting the introductions. 

In matching two persons for an introduction, 
the electric card sorting machine selected for 
any of the thirty-five characteristics. For ex- 
ample, if a thirty-five-year-old engineer wished 


to meet women between the ages of thirty and 


thirty-seven, who were Catholic, with college 
education, living in California, under 5’6” tall, 
not divorced, who had outdoor life recreational 
interests, and who were compatible with him on 
the basis of the-five personality traits measured, 
the machine could sort out all women in the ac- 
tive membership meeting these specifications in 
approximately fifteen minutes. An attempt was 
made to discourage the concept of the one-and- 
only or perfect mate. The objective was merely 
to enhance mate selection opportunities. 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF MEMBERS 


It was found that the cultural background of 
members varied with a number of factors in- 
herent in the operation of the club, such as type 
and source of advertising, amount of member- 
ship fee, quality of promotion materials, screen- 
ing of clients, and refinement of introduction 
procedures. Over the years, as Personal Ac- 
quaintance Service matured and improved its 
procedures, the socio-economic status of persons 
attracted to membership gradually rose. Infor- 
mation regarding the educational background 
of the director encouraged many college edu- 
cated people who stated that they were skepti- 
cal of the integrity of other club directors, and 
the protection of the identity of clients by pro- 
viding pen name and mail service also attracted 
members from prestige occupations that no 
other type of club could reach. 


Education 


In 1949, after one year of operation, there 
was an active membership of 881, 9.3 per cent 
of whom reported that they had completed four 
years college or more, 14.5 per cent reported 
some college, and 25.9 per cent only eight 
gtades or less. In 1954, after six years of op- 
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eration, there was an active membership of 
1,254, 17.8 per cent of whom had completed 
four years college or more, 25.3 per cent some 
college, and only 11.1 per cent a grade school 
education or less. At the time Personal Ac- 
quaintance Service was dissolved approximately 
one in every five members being enrolled was 
a college graduate, and one-fourth of the grad- 
uates listed graduate training or graduate de- 
grees. 

For the total membership, 13.5 per cent re- 
ported a bachelor’s degree or higher education, 
16.8 per cent some college, 49.0 per cent nine 
to twelve grades, and 17.6 per cent eight grades 
or less. 

It is understandable that the Research Club 
membership would be superior to the general 
population in education, since the uneducated 
could not ordinarily appreciate and utilize the 
scientific mate selection techniques that were 
provided. Census data for 1950 indicate that 
nearly half (47 per cent) of the general popu- 
lation over twenty-five years of age had com- 
pleted only an eighth grade education or less, 
and that only 6 per cent had completed four 
years college or more. 


Occupation 


The occupational level of Personal Acquaint- 
ance Service members was comparable to their 
education. Nineteen and five-tenths per cent 
were classified as executive, managerial, profes- 
sional, and semi-professional workers. In this 
group, teachers and nurses seemed to be un- 
usually well represented among the women— 
engineers among the men. 

A great variety of occupations was repre- 
sented in the professional and semi-professional 
group, including ministers, college professors, 
school administrators, psychologists, social 
workers, sociologists, dentists, physicians and 
surgeons, chemists, accountants, magazine edi- 
tors, publishers, and many others. 

About one in four of the men members re- 
ported that he was a skilled tradesman, such as a 
watchmaker, plumber, auto mechanic, or carpen- 
ter; 15.9 per cent were classified as semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers, 10.8 per cent were in 
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military service, 6.0 per cent were farmers and 
ranchers, and 6.5 per cent did office or secre- 
tarial work. 

The predominant occupational groups for 
women were homemaking and office or secre- 
tarial work—19.3 per cent and 18.2 per cent 
were employed in these groups respectively. The 
majority of the homemakers were women over 
fifty, most of whom were widows. 


Sex Ratio 


Despite constant and persistent efforts to en- 
roll more women members, Personal Acquaint- 
ance Service was able to recruit only 2,054 
women out of a total of 6,023; thus the men 
outnumbered the women approximately two to 
one. During the research period, 50,174 letters 
of inquiry were purchased from fourteen intro- 
duction clubs across the nation. Of this number, 
38,081 were from men; only 12,093 were from 
women. The conscientious club operator every- 
where was asking: How can I enroll more 
women? The need, however, was for women 
members under fifty years of age. There was a 
shortage of men and a surplus of women in the 
age group over fifty. 

In Personal Acquaintance Service the pattern 
in the various age groups was approximately as 
follows: 


18-26 
27-32 
33-38 
39-44 
51-56 
57-65 
Over 65 


As is apparent, the predominant group in the 
Research Club was men under thirty-five; they 
comprised half of the male membership, and 
nearly a third of the total membership. Personal 
Acquaintance Service was able to serve best 
those members between the ages of thirty-five 
and fifty-five, since the sex ratio and cross-sex 
age composition for this group were in better 
balance. 

It should be noted that only 1.3 per cent of 
the membership was over sixty-five years of age, 


5 men to every woman 
41/4 men to every woman 
3 men to every woman 

2 men to every woman 
114 women to every man 
2 women to every man 

1 man to every woman 
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though about 7 per cent was sixty years of age 
and over, and that in the age group over sixty 
the sexes were in reasonable balance. The age 
range for men was eighteen to eighty; for 
women it was eighteen to eighty-four. The 
median age for men was thirty-five, and for 
women it was forty-six. 

There are perhaps several conditions in our 
society that are responsible for this unusual sex 
ratio and age distribution in introduction clubs. 
First, men are more aggressive, matter-of-fact, 
and less romantic in courtship and marriage than 
women. In joining a club they are merely ex- 
ercising their prerogative—pursuit of the fe- 
male. Women are more protected, longer under 
parental influence, and are less likely to engage 
in behavior that is disapproved by society. 

Second, the popular press has done a good job 
of indoctrinating women against introduction 
clubs. It has depicted club membership rolls as 
overloaded with lonely, love-starved women, 
who are often exploited by the few uadesirable 
men who join. Women are therefore more fear- 
ful of exploitation than men. 

Third, there is a surplus of men in the mar- 
riageable age group under thirty-five in our 
population, and they suffer a numerical disad- 
vantage in competition for mates. Census re- 
ports have not adequately clarified these data in 
the past; they do not ordinarily include young 
men in military service, and they do not adjust 
the data for errors in reporting age. A better 
method for determining the sex ratio for this 
group is through male-female birth and death 
rate differentials. Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company vice-president and stat- 
istician, points out that there are 106 males born 
to every 100 females, ‘and that although the 
mortality rate is higher for men at every age 
than women, men predominate in number up to 
about the age of fifty, and that after age fifty 
the sex ratio begins a continuous and rapid de- 
cline in deference to the female’s greater dur- 
ability.* 

Fourth, in addition to the numerical dis- 
advantage in their own age group, young men 


* Louis I. Dublin, The Facts of Life from Birth to Death, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951, p. 10. 
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must compete with older men for the young 
women. Sometimes the older man is better es- 
tablished and more affluent, and the younger 
man loses out. Since many of the older unmar- 
ried men seek mates considerably younger than 
themselves, this also adds to the numerical dis- 
advantage the older women suffer in their com- 
petition for mates. 


Marital Status and Dependent Children 


It was found that marital status and age com- 
‘ position were somewhat related. The abundant 
young men of Personal Acquaintance Service 
were predominantly single (never married), 
and the older women were predominantly wid- 
owed. Marital status for men was: single, 51.6 
per cent; widowed, 15.4 per cent; divorced, 
33.0 per cent; and for women it was 18.5 per 
cent, 47.3 per cent, and 34.2 per cent, respec- 
tively. Although more than half the men were 
single, less than one-fifth of the women had 
never been married, and while nearly half of the 
women were widowed, only 15.4 per cent of the 
men were widowers. Approximately a third of 
both sexes were divorced; three out of five 
members were widowed or divorced. 

About three-fourths (76.6 per cent) of the 
total membership reported that they had no de- 
pendent children; 10.6 per cent had one de- 
pendent child, 6.9 per cent had two, and 4.1 
per cent had three or more. The relatively small 
percentage of members reporting dependent 
children is to be expected, considering the age 
composition and marital status of Personal Ac- 
quaintance Service members. 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF MEMBERS 


It is commonly assumed that all introduction 
club members are either neurotic, physically in- 
adequate, or socially. rejected persons. An at- 
tempt was made in this study to assess the valid- 
ity of this assumption by measuring and evalu- 
ating, so far as possible, the personality and the 
physical characteristics of Personal Acquaintance 
Service clients. 

Since there was no adequate personality test 
available that was short and easy to fill out and 
to score, and that would function effectively for 
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both research and scientific matchmaking, the 
only alternative was to construct one. Brevity 
was of great practical importance, so the test 
was designed to measure only five traits and 
only ten items were utilized for each trait. The 
traits were designed as meurotic tendency, so- 
ciability, conformity, attitude toward sex, and 
religious orthodoxy. Among the members they 
were known as traits A, B, C, D, and E, re- 
spectively, and the more euphemistic terms 
temperament, conformity to social standards, 
and religion and philosophy of life were used 
for traits A, C, and E, respectively. 

The subtest for neurotic tendency attempted 
to measure emotional stability, freedom from 
moodiness, depression, nervous tension, and 
various forms of emotional insecurity. Soci- 
ability was defined as interest and participation 
in group activities. The conformity subtest at- 
tempted to measure the degree to which a per- 
son conformed to majority attitudes on social 
issues. Attitude toward sex was considered to be 
a measure of inhibition and antagonism in rela- 
tionships with the opposite sex, and religious 
orthodoxy was defined as the extent to which a 
person subscribed to commonly held beliefs sup- 
ported by the major organized religious groups. 

To compensate for the brevity of the test, and 
to increase both reliability and validity, a five 
point answer scale followed each test question, 
allowing the respondent to register his feelings 
with greater accuracy. The short test seemed to 
measure with a high degree of consistency ; the 
test-retest reliability coefficients for the five sub- 
tests were: .91, .90, .86, .85, and .93, zespec- 
tively. These were derived from a sample of 
fifty college students—the test-retest interval 
was two weeks. 

The test was constructed in 1947, and it 
underwent two revisions during the life of the 
Research Club. A number of the items selected 
for the test had been used successfully in the 
previous research of Terman and his associates, 
Burgess and Cottrell, and other social scientists.* 

5 See Lewis M. Terman, e¢ al., Psychological Factors In 
Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938, Chapter VI; Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cot- 


trell, Predicting Success or Failure In Marriage, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939, Chapter IV. 
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Some of the items had also been used in a test 
previously validated by the author.® 

An attempt was made to further validate the 
test by eliminating the least discriminating and 
adding new and promising experimental items 
with each of the two revisions. Two methods 
were utilized to determine which items should 
be replaced: (1) the criterion of internal con- 
sistency, and (2) correlation of test results with 
case data that were gradually accumulating in 
the Personal Acquaintance Service files. 

The first method involved the use of two 
criterion groups, selected from a sample of fif- 
teen hundred cases in each instance. These were 
comprised of the two hundred persons making 
the highest scores on each subtest and the two 
hundred making the lowest. The performance 
of these two groups was compared for each item 
on the test and those items which differentiated 
least were considered to be the least valid and 
were eliminated. 

The second method involved the use of de- 
tailed case data derived from letters, the appli- 
cation blank, and other sources on persons who 
would be expected, on the basis of such infor- 
mation, to make extreme positive and negative 
scores on the relevant traits. With each revision 
of the test those items which discriminated un- 
satisfactorily, according to the case data criter- 
ion, were also eliminated. 

Another evidence of validity of the test was 
the relatively low intercorrelations between the 
various subtests. Five of these were .10.or lower, 
and the highest was .31, which was the corre- 
lation between sociability and attitude toward 
Sex, 

Over the years it was observed that a great 
many of the Research Club members were in 
occupations and environments that afforded 
little normal contact or social life with eligible 
members of the opposite sex. An analysis of 
their reported recreational interests indicated 
that their leisure time pursuits were predomi- 
nantly of a nonsociable nature. Half were out- 


Karl Miles Wallace, Comstruction and Validation of 
Marital Adjustment and Prediction Scales, Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation, The University of Southern California 
Library, 1947. 
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door life enthusiasts and lovers of nature. 
Nearly a third listed home activities, such as 
gardening, homemaking, mechanical hobbies, 
pets, and work around the house. A third listed 
reading, intellectual and creative activities as 
leisure time pursuits. Only a fourth listed social 
events such as night clubbing, house parties, 
card playing, or dancing. It was therefore hy- 
pothesized that sociability test scores of mem- 
bers of Personal Acquaintance Service would be 
significantly lower than for persons of com- 
parable cultural background in the general pop- 
ulation. 

It also became apparent early in the experi- 
ment that the Research Club clients were not 
predominantly neurotic, and that their social 
attitudes were quite conservative and conven- 
tional. It was readily observed that for many of 
the neurotic members the Personal Acquaintance 
Service venture was a difficult experience. They 
were frequently sensjtive, fearful, suspicious, 
and filled with anxiety at the thought of being 
thrown on their own in correspondence with a 
strange person. They rarely married, and they 
more often dropped out because of discourage- 
ment from lack of success. It therefore seemed 
reasonable to assume that even though a club 
such as Personal Acquaintance Service might be 
appealing to some types of neurotic persons for 
various reasons, this selective factor would dis- 
courage a sufficient number to make the Re- 
search Club sample approximately normal or 
average on this trait. 

In view of these random observations, the 
null hypothesis was ventured for all of the per- 
sonality traits except sociability—the assumption 
that the scores of Research Club members would 
be comparable to those of a general population 
sample, and that any obtained differences would 
be due to sampling variability. 

In order to test these hypotheses, the per- 
sonality test was administered to a sample of 
two-hundred persons secured from the general 
population in the Los Angeles area by research 
assistants and students. The sample was a pre- 
dominantly Protestant, middle class group, 
equally divided between the sexes. A statistical 
comparison of the personality scores for each of 
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the five traits was then made with scores taken 
from a random sample of Personal Acquain- 
tance Service members that were matched for 
age, sex, religious preference, and socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

Although the resulting score differentials sug- 
gested that the Research Club group was actually 
less neurotic, more conforming, more religious 
in attitude, and slightly less inhibited in attitude 
toward sex than the nonclub sample, these dif- 
ferences were not sufficiently great to give ade- 
quate assurance that they were not due to 
chance. For neurotic tendency and conformity 
the critical ratios were 1.69 and 1.83, respec- 
tively, and they could be considered significant 
only at the 10 per cent level of confidence. For 
religious orthodoxy the critical ratio was 1.95, 
barely under the 5 per cent level, which gives 
considerable assurance that the Research Club 
members were more religious than the nonmem- 
bers. Scores for the two groups were more 
nearly equal on attitude toward sex. The criti- 
cal ratio was .99. 

Personal Acquaintance Service members made 
much lower sociability scores, however, than 
persons in the nonclub sample, and this differ- 
ence was statistically significant at the .001 per 
cent level of confidence; the critical ratio was 
6.5. 

It is possible that the Research Club members 
were not only less sociable, less neurotic, more 
religious, and more conforming than persons of 
like cultural background in the general popula- 
tion, but that they were also more rigid and in- 
flexible, more intolerant, more demanding, and 
harder to please—that it was more often that 
they had rejected others instead of being re- 
jected themselves. This was impossible to deter- 


mine in the present study, however, because of 
insufficient data.’ 

In a society such as ours, where the courtship 
system is highly competitive, and where many 
cultural barriers operate to obstruct mate selec- 
tion opportunities, the quiet, nonaggressive, and 
shy person is tremendously handicapped, no 
matter how stable his emotional adjustment or 
how little he expects in a mate. The problem is 
especially acute for the middle-aged who are 
seeking remarriage, many of whom are lost in a 
sea of married people and children. For these 
persons a correspondence club has great appeal 
because it allows one to join on his own, quietly, 
and even anonymously, in his own home. In 
this type of club members usually exchange 
letters for a time before meeting, assuring them- 
selves that they have sufficient in common to 
make the meeting mutually interesting, and 
many of the awkward rebuffs, personality 
clashes, and other embarrassments common to 
other types of introduction clubs are avoided. 

This experiment indicates that the correspond- 
ence club method, intelligently utilized, offers 
great promise of ameliorating many of the cul- 
tural barriers to intelligent mate selection in the 
United States, especially for middle-aged people. 


™ Data accrued in the present study suggest that a cor- 
respondence club selectively eliminates many types of neurotic 
and emotionally maladjusted persons because of the demands 
Plgced on the individual, whereas the personal-contact type 
of club is more appealing to the weak, fearful, and emo- 
tionally maladjusted person because he thinks he can dump 
his problems into the protective lap of a kindly club director 
or counselor and solve them with little or no effort on his 
part. Our data also suggest, however, that due to the stigma 
attached to forthright methods of seeking mates, and various 
other factors, the introduction club may selectively attract 
the perfectionist, the super-critica!, the intolerant and in- 
flexible, who expect too much from other human beings, 
and are therefore socially isolated and lonely. Further re- 
search will be required to determine the validity of these 
observations. 





New Test for Miscarriage 


A new test that helps physicians determine 
when a miscarriage is likely was reported at the 
1958 meeting of the Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation. It is a simple, fast test that detects im- 
balances among the female hormones that might 
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interrupt a full-term pregnancy. The three doc- 
tors who developed the test feel that it is impor- 
tant enough to be routinely administered during 
every pregnancy. (Source: Your Today's Child, 
Vol. 6, No. 6, June, 1958, p. 4.) 
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Premarital Petting Behavior and Marital 
Happiness Prediction* 


WILLIAM R. REEVY** 
Sacramento State College 


MUCH research has been done in identifying 
factors which are correlates of marital success. 
Many premarital items of general, family, and 
cultural background factors, as well as economic 
factors and personality characteristics, have been 
established as the correlates of marital success or 
failure.! However, a surprisingly small number 
of items dealing with premarital sexual back- 
ground, attitudes, and behavior have been in- 
cluded in marital prediction studies. As a con- 
sequence, few such items have been discerned to 
be correlates of marital success or marital hap- 
piness prediction. The review of Burgess and 
Wallin? indicates that only nine items of pre- 
marital sexual attitudes and behavior have been 
found to relate to marital happiness prediction 
and most of these items were found in two re- 
search studies, those of Terman? and of Terman 


* Revision of a paper read to the Research Section of 
The National Council on Family Relations, September 2, 
1953. This paper represents a small portion of a study done 
by the writer entitled, ‘‘Marital Prediction Scores of College 
Women Relative to Behavior and Attitudes,’’ unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, The Pennsylvania State University, Janu- 
ary, 1954. 

** Then Grant Fellow in Marriage Counseling, 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 

1Succinct but complete (for their day of publication) 
summaries identifying the premarital factors which are re- 
lated to marital success are to be found most particularly 
in: 

Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1953, pp. 459-462. 

Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family from 
Institution to Companionship, 2nd Edition, New York: 
American Book Co., 1953, pp. 406-421. 

Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Mar- 
riage, Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co., 1953, pp. 512- 
555. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family as Process and Institution, 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1955, pp. 600-608, 618. 
Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage; A 
Comparison of a Divorced and a Happily Married Group, 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951, pp. 342-357. 

Willard Waller, The Family, New York: The Dryden Press, 
1951, Revision by Reuben Hill, pp. 357-359. 

2 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, op. cit., p. 518. 

®Lewis M. Terman, et al., Psychological Factors in 

Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 

1938, pp. 237-266, 319-335. 


The 
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and Oden.‘ This paucity in the discovery of 
these types of items exists, even though most of 
the investigators in the field of marital happiness 
prediction, sexologists, and others have indi- 
cated that the sexual factor is of great impor- 
tance in marital adjustment and that premarital 
sexual attitudes and behavior may be related to 
future marital happiness and adjustment.® 
While attention might be directed to many 
premarital items, most studies of marital hap- 
piness prediction, and related researches, have 
singled out for attention most often one item, 
the occurrence or nonoccurrence of sexual inter- 
course before marriage. The present study, in 
contrast to former ones, was attempted in order 


* Lewis M. Terman and M. M. Oden, The Gifted Child 
Grows Up, Twenty-Five Years Follow Up of a Superior 
Group, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1947, Chap. 
XIX, pp. 239-263. 

5 The fact that premarital sexual attitudes and behavior 
may be related to marital happiness and adjustment is men- 
tioned by nearly every investigator who has conducted re- 
search in marital happiness prediction, However, too few 
studies have shown the relationship between premarital erotic 
sexual behavior and marital success and happiness. A few 
studies have been done and the general findings are well 
summarized by Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family as Process 
and Institution, New York: Ronald Press Co., 1955, pp. 
311-329. 

Typical and standard works of sexologists and others, 
who in the main speculate about the relationship between 
premarital sexual behavior and marital adjustment and who 
describe specific petting behaviors, are those mentioned in 
the footnotes by Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Female, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1953, 
pp. 256-258. 

® As Ehrmann has pointed out, establishing the incidence 
and extent of premarital coitus has been the major research 
interest of those studying premarriage. In his opinion more 
public and academic interest has concentrated on premarital 
coitus than any other behavior of the unmarried. See Winston 
W. Ehrmann, ‘Some Knowns and Unknowns in Research 
Into Human Sex Behavior,”’ Marriage and Family Living, 
19 (February, 1957), pp. 16-22. A source which summarizes 
the early research on premarital sexual behavior is Lemo D. 
Lockwood and Mary E. N. Ford, Youth, Marriage and 
Parenthood, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1945, pp. 
246-249. This summary does not concern itself with relating 
various premarital sexual behaviors and premarital coitus 
to marital success or adjustment, but draws attention to 
those studies which report the incidence in various popula- 
tions of erotic behaviors, such as premarital intercourse. 
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to study, extensively, items of a sexual type in 
an attempt to learn something of the relation- 
ship between the sexual factor in the lives of 
unmarried women and their predictions for 
marital happiness. 


PROCEDURES AND STATISTICAL METHOD 
Development of the Interview 


A reasonably thorough and complete inven- 
tory of the sexual factor in the lives of young 
women was compiled by selecting items which 
might be important as being predictive of hap- 
Piness in marriage. The selection of items was 
from an empirical basis. The items came from 
four major sources; items were included which 
came from (1) opinions, as found in sexual 
manuals and books on preparation for marriage, 
which, were views as to what sexual attitudes 
and behaviors are of possible importance for 
sexual adjustment in marriage; (2) research 
conclusions indicating certain items to be im- 
portant in sexual adjustment and happiness in 
mariage; (3) the counseling experience of the 
investigator and his former supervisor? where 
factors were identified which appeared to be 
important in a number of cases in ‘‘causing” 
their premarital or marital maladjustment; and 
(4) parts of the Kinsey Sexual History for 
Males* as adapted by this investigator for use 
with females. 

The items selected were arranged in a se- 
quence in which there was a rather consistent 
gradation in items proceeding from the least 
personal to the more personal. The gradation 
was achieved by profiting from the experience 
of Kinsey,® who was aware of the factors of 
cover-up and fabrication in the reporting of 
sexual data about the self. An attempt was made 
to minimize fabrication and cover-up by ar- 
ranging the items in a sequence. The first items 


7 At the time this study was undertaken, the writer was 
the assistant to Dr. Clifford R. Adams in the Marriage 
Counseling Service at Pennsylvania State University. Dr. 
Adams suggested a number of items which might be included 
in the interview. He also reviewed and helped revise the 
interview schedule. For this help, the writer is grateful. 

8 Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1948, pp. 63-70. 

® Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., op. cit., p. 48. 
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in the interview referred to the remote life 
history of the individual and to the more social 
aspects of the individual's life. 


Interviewing Procedure 

Each individual in the study was given the 
opportunity to respond to 324 items of a well- 
standardized interview. In the instance of each 
and every person interviewed, no assumptions 
were made about the occurrence or nonoccurrence 
of a particular behavior, nor about the main- 
tenance of a particular attitude or feeling. The 
interviewer adhered to the procedure of asking 
all the interviewees all the questions. This was 
so except where attitudes or behaviors were ob- 
viously interdependent and interlocking in such 
a way that a “No” answer to a particular item 
made it redundant to ask some subsequent, or- 
dinarily related questions. For example, an 
interviewee would not be asked if she ever 
danced with her genital region touching that of 
a man if, previously, she reported that she had 
never danced. 

The responses of the individuals to each ques- 
tion were recorded during the interview on a 
mimeographed form which contained a key 
word for each item which was to be covered. 
This mimeographed form served two purposes: - 
it was a means of insuring accuracy of recording 
and was a guide whereby the interviewer could 
make certain that he covered all items in the 
same order for each subject. Standardized pres- 
entation of the material to the subjects was fur- 
ther made certain by the interviewer's thor- 
oughly familiarizing himself with the content 
of the interview before the data collecting 
phase of the study. He memorized the entire 
content of the interview so that the key concepts 
would be presented to all subjects in a standard- 
ized fashion. Slight differences in the wording 
of material occurred in some cases to give flexi- 
bility of interviewing, but key words remained 
the same from subject to subject. Sexual inter- 
course, for example, was always referred to as 
sexual intercourse and other possible terms 
which might be construed by some to have the 
same meaning, such as sexual relations, were not 
interchanged with this term. 
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The Criterion Measure Used in the Study 


The Adams’ Marital Happiness Prediction In- 
ventory’? was the personality schedule used in 
this study to differentiate the persons with fa- 
vorable marital happiness prediction from those 
with unfavorable marital happiness prediction. 
The Adams’ MHP is a personality inventory of 
285" items derived from four other personality 
tests. The items from (1) the Adams-Lepley 
Personal Audit, (2) the Terman prediction scale 
of marital happiness, (3) the Burgess-Cottrell 
Marriage Prediction Scale, and (4) the Guil- 
ford-Martin Personnel Inventory I, which have 
been found to correlate with the Adams’ Mar- 
riage Audit, are the items which were included 
in this inventory. The Adams’ MHP has been 
shown to have a validity coefficient of .68 and 
of .60 in a cross validation study on a new popu- 
lation.?? 


The Populations Studied 


The Adams’ MHP Inventory was admin- 
istered to 472 young women at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University during the span of time 
covering the fall semester of 1951 and the 
spring and fall semesters of 1952. During the 
last two mentioned semesters, the investigator 
telephoned as many of the young women who 
had scored at the twenty-seventh percentile and 
below, or at the seventy-third percentile and 
above on the Happiness Scale of the Inventory 
as could be reached.'® He requested their co- 
operation in a study concerning their personal 
and intimate behavior on dates and related data. 
All but twelve young women who were tele- 
phoned volunteered to be interviewed. All but 
two persons kept their interviews as scheduled ; 
one person requested a new appointment hour 
and another person never appeared for the inter- 


% Clifford R. Adams, An Inventory for Predicting Marital 
Happiness and Sexual Adjustment, State College, Pa.: Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1951. 

11 The 1951 version of this Inventory has been revised 
very slightly since then. A 1956 version has been copyrighted 
which is an extended one of three hundred items. The 
format of both inventories is the same. 

12 Clifford R. Adams, unpublished data. 

13 Previously to telephoning these persons, the investigator 
took precautions that he would not know the MHP scores 
of any individual. 
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view. One individual requested that her inter- 
view be discontinued after it had been in prog- 
ress twenty minutes. 

The total number of persons interviewed was 
139, 87 of whom were placed in the “high 
scoring’ category (mean age = 20.64) by vir- 
tue of the scores they received on the Happiness 
Scale of the criterion measure, and 52 of whom 
were placed in the “low scoring’ category 
(mean age = 20.70). The two groups thus 
formed were similarly constituted with respect 
to the following characteristics: (1) mean age, 
(2) class in college, (3) place where reared, 
(4) ordinal position in the family, (5) self- 
rating as to condition of health, and (6) place 
of birth of parents. The 87 individuals with 
favorable marital predictions and the 52 indi- 
viduals with unfavorable marital predictions 
formed two separate groups whose responses to 
the items of the interview were compared. The 
comparisons were made by calculating the pro- 
portions of individuals responding to a particu- 
lar question in a particular way. 


Statistical Treatment of the Data 


The statistical technique used to determine 
the significance of the difference between the 
two groups in response to each item was the 
significance of the difference between propor- 
tions. The original proportions with respect to 
occurrence or nonoccurrence of any event or 
presence or absence of any attitude were con- 
verted to angles by the use of the tables of 
Fisher and Yates.’* The value of the difference 
between angles to the standard error of the dif- 
ference was then determined by reference to the 
normal probability curve. 


RESULTS 


For the purposes of analysis and presentation 
of the data, the entire interview was divided 
into eight major categories and some subdivi- 
sions. The classification of the interview into 
these divisions was made on a logical basis ; each 
class included those items which appeared the 


44 Ronald A. Fisher and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables 
for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research, 3td Edi- 
tion, New York: Hafner Publishing Co., Inc., 1948. 
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most interrelated. In this paper, only the petting 
behavior as it relates to the marital happiness 
prediction scores of two contrasted groups 
of young women is reported. The petting be- 
havior of these women was studied exten- 
sively.5 This report follows, in the main, the 
definition of petting which is given by Kinsey. 
Heavy petting is defined as the behavior of a 
sexual nature which occurs between the sexes 
at or beyond the point where deep (French, 
tongue, or soul) kissing eventuates but which 
physical contacts do not involve a union of the 
genitalia (in coitus).%¢ 

Petting is a behavioral activity which, accord- 
ing to Kinsey,” has increased significantly in 
one generation. While it has been a much dis- 
cussed activity, petting of the female has been 
insufficiently studied in a scientific manner. As- 
pects of petting have been reported on in a 
number of studies and the most usual factor to 
be studied is that of the frequency of petting. 
Terman’s'® couples rated the frequency with 
which they petted during adolescence. Burgess 
and Wallin’s!® sample, which was of a younger 
generation, also reported frequency of petting 
during high school years and to a degree similar 
to Terman’s. In Davis’*° study, 37.5 per cent of 
the one thousand married persons admitted to 
“spooning” before marriage. Several investiga- 
tions relate petting to other variables. Davis” 

So extensively that the author reports on a petting 
behavior which is not categorized by Kinsey and which, 
therefore, is being referred to, specifically, in another paper. 
See William R. Reevy, ‘‘Vestured Genital Apposition and 
Coitus,’” in press. 

%8 Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1953, p, 227, de- 
fines petting as ‘‘physical contacts between females and 
males which do not involve a union of the genitalia.’’ In 
this study, the writer generally used the same definition 
as Kinsey meaning by petting any physical contacts from 
“kissing up to but not including sexual intercourse.’’: See 
Paul E. Popenoe, ‘‘Looking Toward Successful Marriage,’’ 
Family Life, 14 (March, 1954), pp. 1-2, for a short state- 
ment about the definition of petting by William R. Reevy 
given in ‘Marital Prediction Scores of College Women 
Relative to Behavior and Attitudes.” 

" Alfred C. Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male, op. cit., p. 537, 539. 

Lewis M. Terman, ef al., op. cit., p. 256. 

Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, of. cit., pp. 
658-659. 

* Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty- 
Two Hundred Women, New York: Harper & Bros., 1929, 


Pp. 59-60. 
31 Ibid. 
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found “absence of spooning” to be correlated 
with marital adjustment. Terman** found a 
relationship between absence of petting and 
favorable marital prediction scores. Less fre- 
quently has petting been related to some varia- 
ble of marital adjustment than has its incidence 
been reported. To date too few studies have 
done so. This study reports on the responses of 
two groups of women, those with favorable and 
those with unfavorable marital happiness pre- 
diction scores on twenty-four items relating to 
premarital petting behavior. The petting be- 
havior in this study is divided into two types, 
passive and participant.?* Passive petting be- 
havior is that behavior where the female is an 
object of the sexual advances of the male. Partic- 
ipant petting behavior is that petting behavior 
where the female is active in the sexual behav- 
ior reciprocates and, also, stimulates her com- 
panion by means of various techniques. 
Reference to Table I will show that in their 
petting the two groups are differentiated from 
each other with respect to their reports of nine 
of thirteen behaviors. In each instance, a greater 
proportion of the low scoring group than of the 
high reports having participated in certain be- 
haviors. A greater proportion of the LSG** than 
of the HSG reports close embracing, fondling of 
the breasts outside of clothes, and fondling and 
kissing of the bare breasts. Likewise, sucking of 
the breasts and of the nipple, stroking of the 


2% Lewis M. Terman, ef al., op. cit., pp. 255-256. 

% In his reports, Kinsey does not make these distinctions 
when defining petting. Perhaps these differentiations are 
arbitrary and artificial, but there is some reason to believe 
that this is not so. The writer anticipated the reasonings 
and findings of others such as of Winston W. Ehrmann, 
“Student Cooperation in a Study of Dating Behavior,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 14 (November, 1952), pp. 322- 
326, and Clifford Kirkpatrick and Eugene Kanin, ‘‘Male 
Sex Aggression on a University Campus,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 52-58, who have 
produced data which indicates that there is some sexual 
exploitation and aggressiveness by males on college campuses. 
Though in many instances the college female sets the limits 
as to the extent of premarital sexual behavior, it is not un- 
common for males to be sexually aggressive and to demand 
and attempt to ‘‘force’’ further sexual intimacies. Thusly, it 
seems rational to talk about passive and participant petting 
behavior, especially when the female is the focal object of 
the activity. 

% The letters LSG and HSG will be used hereafter to 
refer respectively to the individuals, when taken as a group, 
who scored at the twenty-seventh percentile or below or the 
seventy-third percentile or above on the Happiness Scale of 
Adams’ Marital Happiness Prediction Inventory. 
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TABLE I. A COMPARISON OF THE GROUP WITH FAVORABLE MARITAL PREDICTION AND OF 
THE GROUP WITH UNFAVORABLE MARITAL PREDICTION IN RESPONSE TO 
ITEMS INDICATIVE OF THE PASSIVE PETTING BEHAVIOR 
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Question sponse _— 

High Low High 








In 5p en which of all possible behaviors have occurred? 
1. Has there ever been close em ? 52 

. Have you ever been kissed on the lips? 

. Have you ever “tongue kissed?” 

. Have your breasts ever been fondled outside of clothes? 

. Have your bare breasts ever been fondled? 

. Have your bare breasts ever been kissed? 

. Has the nipple of your breast ever been kissed? 

. Has the nipple of your breast ever been sucked (subjected to pro- 


longed oral stimulation?) 
. Has your genital area ever been caressed over clothes? 


. Have your genital organs ever been caressed underneath your skirt 
with panties on? 
. Have your Ss pe organs ever been caressed underneath your skirt 
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ee 
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when you did not have panties on? 
. Have your sexual organs ever been kissed? (stimulated orally) 


. Have you been bitten on the back, breasts or any part of the body 
by a man when petting or in sex play? N 
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TABLE II. A COMPARISON OF THE GROUP WITH FAVORABLE MARITAL PREDICTION AND 
OF THE GROUP WITH UNFAVORABLE MARITAL PREDICTION IN RESPONSE TO 
ITEMS INDICATIVE OF THE ACTIVE PETTING BEHAVIOR 








Number Per Cent 
Re- _ Responding Responding 


Question ‘ 
ponse 
High Low High Low 


. Have you ever touched the genital area of a man? 200-26 
67 —s 26 

. Have you ever touched the bare genital organ of a man? 13 25 
714 27 

. Has mutual masturbation occurred? 12 «(22 
75 30 

. Have you ever lain together with a man while fully or partially 15 = «8 
clothed and practiced coital movement together with him?* 72 «(34 

. Have you ever lain with a man with bare genitals together and with 9 ww 
no movement made? 78 41 

. Have you ever practiced interfemoral coitus? 6 8 





Q 
° 
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50.0 
50.0 
48.1 
51.9 
42.3 
57-7 
34.6 
65.4 
21.2 
78.8 
15.4 
84.6 
17.3 
82.7 
26.9 
73-1 
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8144 
. Have you had complete sex experience; that is, experienced sexual 1 
intercourse? N 86 
. Have you bitten a man on various parts of his body when petting or 8 
in sex play? Ne "9 


* This behavior has been technically designated by the author as “Vestured Genital Apposition and Coitus.” See 
William R. Reevy, “Vestured Genital Apposition and Coitus.” In press. 
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genital area outside of clothes and of the bare 
genitals, and, finally, cunnilingus are behaviors 
more frequently reported by the LSG. 

The two groups are not differentiated in their 
reports of lip kissing, tongue kissing, and kiss- 
ing of the nipple. Also, they are not differen- 
tiated in their reports as to whether or not they 
have experienced being bitten on various parts 
of the body when petting. 

Reference to Table II will show that in their 
heterosexual participant petting the group with 
the low prediction scores is more active than the 
group with high prediction scores. Table II pre- 
sents the data on seven petting behaviors and 
sexual intercourse, and in six of the instances a 
greater proportion of the LSG than of the HSG 
reports being active. This group is more vigor- 
ous in biting men to arouse them sexually; in 
touching of the genital area of the male, clothed 
or bare; in mutual masturbation; in simulated 
coitus while clothed; and in sexual intercourse. 
No significant differences are noted between the 
two groups in their reports of femoral coitus 
and genital apposition. 

Table III shows the report of the two groups 
with respect to three behaviors sometimes con- 
strued to be sexually arousing. In one of the 
three reports the groups are differentiated. The 
group with unfavorable marital predictions is 
more frequently involved in undressing at a 
man’s request. The group is not, however, differ- 
entiated from the HSG in its report as to 


whether dancing in close in a sexually arousing 
fashion has ever occurred and as to whether this 
is the manner of dancing which is usually em- 
ployed. 


SUMMARY 


Four hundred and seventy-two young college 
women were administered the Adams’ Marital 
Happiness Prediction Inventory during the span 
of time covering the fall semester of 1951 and 
spring and fall semesters of 1952. Subsequently, 
volunteers were enlisted from those of the orig- 
inal group who had scored at the seventy-third 
percentile or above or the twenty-seventh per- 
centile and below on the Happiness Scale of the 
Adams’ Marital Happiness Prediction Inventory. 
One hundred and thirty-nine volunteers were 
questioned about their premarital petting and 
sexually erotic behavior by means of employing 
a well-standardized interview. After the data 
were collected and the interviews were com- 
piled, the responses of the eighty-seven high 
scoring girls (mean age = 20.64) and of the 
fifty-two low scoring girls (mean age = 20.70) 
were contrasted on each and every item. Signifi- 
cant differences in response were found between 
the two groups on sixteen of a total of twenty- 
four items dealing with premarital petting and 
sexually erotic behaviors. 

The group with unfavorable marital predic- 
tions can be characterized as being more active 
sexually than the group with favorable marital 


TABLE III]. A COMPARISON OF THE GROUP WITH FAVORABLE MARITAL PREDICTION AND 
OF THE GROUP WITH UNFAVORABLE MARITAL PREDICTION IN RESPONSE TO 
ITEMS INDICATIVE OF BEHAVIORS CONSTRUED TO BE SEXUALLY AROUSING 








Question 


Per Cent 
Responding 


Low 


Number 
Re- _ Responding 


High Low 








1. Have you ever undressed for a man? 


2. Have you ever danced close with a man? 


14 
38 
48 

4 


3. — you dance in close, in what manner do you usually dance?* 
ith: 


Breasts touching 
Genital regions touching 
Both regions touching 


18 
2 
35 28 
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4 4 Fotals of reports to this item are reduced from original totals as some girls of each group deny having ever danced “in 
ose. 
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predictions. The contrasted responses are indica- 
tive of the fact that a significantly greater pro- 
portion of the former group reported experi- 
ences such as fondling of the breasts, kissing 


and sucking of the breasts, caressing of the 
genital area and bare genitals, cunnilingus, 
mutual masturbation, premarital intercourse, 
and other erotic behavior. 





The Changing American Family and Health’ 


The American family has benefited substanti- 
ally from the rapid advances made in medicine 
since the turn of the century. Whereas in 1900, 
27.4 marriages per 1,000 ended in the death of 
one spouse, by 1957 only 16.6 were dissolved in 
this way. The actual number of marriages 
broken by death in 1957 was 750,000, with 
more than two-thirds of the cases involving the 
death of the husband. Had the rate remained at 
the 1900 level, an additional 400,000 marriages 
would have been broken through death of one 
of the spouses. 

Furthermore, the median age for death of 
married persons has risen from 53.6 years in 
1900 to 65.2 in 1957. White married people 
today, therefore, can expect an average of 43 
years of life with their spouses, a gain of 13 
years over the average 1900 expectations. Thus 
more people may look forward to golden wedd- 
ing anniversaries; 150,000 couples each year 
celebrate this occasion, while a total of about 
750,000 have been married 50 years or more. 

A rise in the average age of widows and 
widowers has been a further consequence of the 
later death of spouses. Since the decline in mor- 
tality for women has increased more sharply 
than for men, the median age for widowers is 
4.3 years older (71.1 in 1957), whereas in 
1900 the median age was 57.8 for both sexes. 
Three-fourths of the present total of 10 million 
widowed persons are women, and since 1950 
their numbers have been increasing by about 
115,000 per year, while the number of widow- 
ers has shown somewhat of a decrease. Widow- 
ers comprise 3.8 per cent of the male population 
and widows 12.6 per cent of the female. Their 
proportions increase very rapidly as age rises, 
and at 75 years and.over widowers comprise 
38 per cent of the male population and widows 
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70 per cent of the female population. 

Two further characteristics of the widowed 
are as follows: (1) A majority of both men and 
women own their own households and most of 
the remainder live with one of their children. 
(2) From ages 65-74 about 37 per cent of the 
men and 12 per cent of the women are still 
working. At age 75, however, these percentages 
drop to 12 and 2 respectively. 

With the extension of widowhood to older 
ages, the number of dependent children who are 
orphaned through loss of one or both parents 
has declined about 58 per cent in spite of a 
sharp rise in the child population. In 1920, the 
estimated number of children lacking one or 
both parents was 6.4 million, whereas the corre- 
sponding figure in 1958 stands at 2.7 million. 
In 1920, one child out of six was an orphan; in 
1958, fewer than one child in twenty. Not only 
the numbers, but also the composition of the 
orphan population has changed. The number of 
full orphans (those completely thrown on the 
resources of the community) has declined 93 
per cent and now make up only 2 per cent of 
all the orphans and 0.1 per cent of the total 
child population, whereas in 1920, they consti- 
tuted 12 per cent of all orphans and 1.9 per 
cent of the total child population. 

As might be expected, not only the number of 
orphans has diminished, but also the average age 
at which children become orphans has risen. Ac- 
companying this trend has been the rapid disap- 
pearance of the “orphan asylum,” an increase in 
the number of foster home placements, and the 
growth of public income-maintenance programs 
enabling many widows to keep their children at 
home. (Source: “Health and The Changing 
American Family,” Progress in Health Services, 
Vol. VII, no. 7, September, 1958.) 
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Courtship Intimacy and Religious Background 


ROBERT R. BELL anpD LEONARD BLUMBERG 
Temple University 


IN CONTEMPORARY American society the 
role transition from single to married (the 
courtship process) is usually described in terms 
of three stages: dating, going steady, and en- 
gagement. Some circles include “going steadily” 
and “pinning” as intermediary types of relation- 
ships. Each stage is ideal-typically characterized 
by norms which permit, possibly encourage, 
progressively greater emotional involvement and 
a greater level of sexual intimacy. A kiss or two 
at the end of the evening for dating, more pro- 
longed kissing or necking when going steady, 
petting for engaged couples, with sexual inter- 
course reserved for marriage when the transi- 
tional process is completed. 

This paper reports a study conducted at an 
Eastern metropolitan university. Most courtship 
studies have been based on student populations 
of campus colleges.’ In the present study, how- 
cver, over 90 per cent of the respondents lived 
at home and, as a consequence, most of them 
continued to be subject to familial and local 
community controls. Indeed, it is likely that 
these familial and community pressures on the 
individual were greater than those which were 
exerted by their fellow university students. A 
correlate of this maintenance of local ties is that 
the respondents were not as dependent on fel- 
low university students for dates. This is a con- 
clusion supported by an unpublished study by 
one of the authors which showed that 44 per 
cent of the female students and 31 per cent of 


1 Robert O. Blood, Jr., ‘‘Uniformities and Diversities in 
Campus Dating Preference.’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
18 (February, 1956), pp. 37-45. Eugene A. Kanin and 
David H. Howard, ‘‘Postmarital Consequences of Premarital 
Sex Adjustments,’’ American Sociological Review, 23 (Octo- 
ber, 1958), pp. 556-562. Clifford Kirkpatrick, and Theodore 
Caplow, ‘‘Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 31 (September, 1945), pp. 
114-125, Clifford Kirkpatrick and Eugene Kanin, ‘‘Male 
Sex Aggression on a University Campus,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 52-55. Glenn M. 
Vernon, and Robert L. Stewart, ‘“‘Empathy as a Process in 
the Dating Situation,"’ American Sociological Review, 22 
(February, 1957), pp. 48-52. 
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the male students dated fellow students, while 
the balance secured dates on another basis.? 

The principal hypothesis was that there would 
be differences in behavior during the courtship 
process which were associated with broad reli- 
gious groupings. Jewish respondents were ex- 
pected to differ from non-Jewish respondents in 
their courtship behavior. This difference was 
expected to be evidenced in a lower degree of 
intimacy for Jewish respondents than for non- 
Jewish respondents. The thinking behind this 
hypothesis was that Jewish families in general 
seem to maintain strong family and community 
ties. They also seem to value highly a “good 
family reputation” which is accorded to them by 
other persons in the community. Jewish young 
people are aware that unacceptable behavior 
which becomes public knowledge will cast a 
stigma on the entire family. Consequently the 
fear of familial embarrassment operates as an 
effective means of social control during the 
courtship period. 

The data were collected by a pre-tested ques- 
tionnaire. The respondents were volunteers who 
were recruited through an announcement read 
in about thirty-five different classes. At several 
points during the respondent recruitment proc- 
ess, the importance of honesty of response was 
stressed. Students were assured of complete 
anonymity. They were given a place of privacy 
to fill out the questionnaire, and were told to 
drop the finished questionnaire in a sealed box 
when they had finished it. Clearly the respon- 
dents were not a random sample of the total 
student population. Statistically, therefore, the 
data are a description of reported behavior for a 
specific group of students who volunteered to 
fill out the questionnaire. 

A total of 410 questionnaires were finally 
used—250 female and 160 male respondents. 
The religious distribution of the respondents 


2 Robert R. Bell, ‘‘Some Dating Characteristics of Stu- 
dents in a Large Urban University,’’ unpublished. 
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closely approximated that of the total univer- 
sity population: 55 per cent Jewish, 25 per cent 
Protestant, and 20 per cent Catholic. 


BACKGROUND OF RESPONDENTS 


The mean educational level for the fathers of 
the female respondents was 12.3 years in com- 
parison to 10.9 years for the fathers of the male 
respondents; the mean educational level of the 
mothers of the female respondents was 11.6 
years in comparison to 11.0 years for the 
mothers of the male respondents.’ Using a 
grouping of occupations in three broad cate- 
gories,* 30 per cent of the fathers of the female 
respondents were generally professional-upper 
managerial in contrast to 13 per cent of the 
fathers of the male respondents at the same 
occupational level ; only 6 per cent of the fathers 
of the female respondents were in the semi- 
skilled-unskilled occupational category in con- 
trast to 22 per cent of the fathers of the males.® 
Thus, the females came from a higher socio- 
- economic class than the males. This is probably 
true for the University as a whole.* The mean 
number of siblings for all females was 1.27 
while it was 1.77 for all males.” 

No single statistical difference was found 
with respect to courtship intimacy and level of 
education of parents, parents’ occupation, or 
family size. Nor were there significant differ- 
ences between Jews, Protestants, or Catholics 
with respect to these characteristics. Hence, in 


® Chi-square (x?) table of male’s and female's fathers 
times eight and less years of education and thirteen and 
more years of education P= 13.6, significant A+ .001 
level. For mother’s education P = 3.88, significant at .05 
level. 

“1. Professionals, proprietors, and high officials of large 
businesses, including gentlemen farmers. 2. Semiprofessionals 
and lower officials of large businesses, clerical, sales and 
kindred workers, skilled workers, proprietors of small busi- 
nesses. 3. Semiskilled, unskilled, and domestic workers. Leon- 
ard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology, Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1955, p. 176. Based on W’. 
Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eels, Social 
Class in America, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949, pp. 140-141. 

5 Chi-square (x2) table of male’s and female’s fathers 
times the one and three levels of occupation P = 32.7, sig- 
nificant at .001 level. 

® Bell, op. cit., showed the same breakdowns by socio- 
economic class as found in the present study. 

™ Chi-square (x?) table of male and female times none 
and one or more siblings P = 17.8, significant at .001 level. 
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the analysis of religion as an influence on court- 
ship behavior and intimacy, socio-economic 
status may be regarded as roughly held constant. 

Five levels of intimacy were defined for the 
respondents: no intimacy, no physical exchange 
of affection; dissing, kissing limited to few in 
number, such as a good night kiss or two; neck- 
ing, prolonged sessions of kissing, but not in- 
cluding any manual or oral stimulation of the 
other person's body; petting, prolonged kissing 
and any kind of manual or oral stimulation of 
the other person’s body leading up to, but not 
including, actual sexual intercourse; intercourse, 
actual physical sexual intercourse. 


DATING 

A date was refined as a prearranged agree- 
ment to meet, with no further commitment be- 
yond the event itself. All of the respondents in 
the study with the exception of one female and 
two males had dated at some time. The average 
age of the first date of the female respondents 
was 13.3 years in comparison to 14.1 years for 
the males. The female respondents had dated an 
average of 53 different individuals, while the 
males had dated 43 different individuals. Jew- 
ish females started to date at about 12.9 years in 
comparison with 14.0 for Protestant females and 
13.8 for Catholic females. Jewish females had 
dated an average of 71 different individuals in 
comparison with 22 for Protestants and 38 for 
Catholics, The mean average at which Jewish 
males started to date was 13.6 years as compared 
with 14.1 for Protestants and 14.3 for Catholics. 
Catholic males dated an average of 54 different 
girls in comparison to an average of 49 for the 
Jewish males and 30 for Protestants. 

The data on intimacy were analyzed by the 
greatest degree of intimacy in which the person 
was ever involved during the dating period. 
These data showed no difference in the extent 
of premarital intercourse when analyzed in 
terms of religion of the respondent. However, 
among those females who had intercourse while 
dating, the Catholic females involved a greater 
number of different males than did the Jewish 
or Protestant females.* The percentage of males 

® Chi-square (x?) table of Catholic and Jew plus Protes- 
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TABLE I. 


PER CENT AT PEAK LEVEL OF INTIMACY DURING A DATING RELATIONSHIP, 


BY SEX AND RELIGION 











Sasilinial Females 


Males 





Intimacy 


Jew Protestant Catholic 


Total 


Protestant Catholic Total 





No Intimacy I 5 
Kissi 8 12 
30 24 
50 49 
11 10 


I 2 
II 6 
29 9 
49 37 
i0 46 





100 100 


100 100 





having intercourse during dating was higher for 
Catholics than for Jews or Protestants.® Of those 
males that did have intercourse, the Catholic 
males involved a greater number of females 
than did the Jewish and Protestant.’ 

These data on behavior during dating sug- 
gest that Jewish young people are permitted a 
greater degree of freedom to establish and main- 
tain heterosexual relationships. Jewish females 
seem more committed to “playing the field.” In 
general the data suggest that conformity to the 
norms with respect to behavior during dates is 
about the same in all religious groups. Where 
defiance had occurred, it seems to have been 
greatest among the Catholic; those Catholics 
who had had sexual intercourse during the 
dating period also tended to be more promis- 
cuous in comparison to Jewish or Protestant 
respondents, The data also suggest that higher 
promiscuity among Catholics is probably attrib- 
utable to male sexual aggressiveness in which 
casual sexual partners are sought and dates are 
perceived as potential sexual conquests. 


GoING STEADY 


Sixty-eight per cent of the females and 72 per 
cent of the males had gone steady at least once. 
On the average, the males had gone steady 2.23 
times while the females had gone steady 1.56 
times. 





tant times one and two or more individuals P = 8.67, signifi- 
cant at .01 level. 

® Chi-square (x?) table of Catholic and Jew plus Prot- 
estant times intercourse or no intercourse P = 4.1, significant 
at .05 level. 

% Chi-square (x?) table of Jew and Catholic plus Protes- 
tant times one individual or two or more P= 29.7, signifi- 
cant at .001 level. 
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For female respondents, the average number 
of individuals with whom they had gone steady 
was 3.02 times for Protestants, 1.86 times for 
Catholics, and 1.29 times for Jews. The average 
number of times that Protestant males had gone 
steady was 2.46, for Catholics it was 3.42 times, 
and for Jews it was 1.53 times. These differ- 
ences are statistically significant. 

For female respondents, the average age of 
the first experience of going steady was 16.6 
years for Protestants and Catholics in compari- 
son to 17.3 for Jewish females. These differ- 
ences are similar to those found for males, 
among whom the average of the first experi- 
ence of going steady was 16.9 years for Protes- 
tants, 17.0 for Catholics, and 17.7 for Jews. 

When information on intimacy behavior was 
analyzed, there was significantly more petting 
reported by Jewish girls during the going steady 
period than by Protestants or Catholics.1! For 
the males, the Catholics had a significantly 
higher proportion who had engaged in sexual 
intercourse during the going steady period,'* a 
finding which is similar to that made in the 
analysis of intimacy during dating. Viewed in 
the light of the greater proportion of Catholic 
males who had gone steady, the data would tend 
to suggest that going steady is perceived more 
expediently and exploitatively by the Catholic 
males than it is by persons in other religious 


groups. 


11 Chi-square (x?) table of Jew and Protestant plus Catho- 
lic females times petting and not petting P = 5.9, significant 
at .02 level. 

12 Chi-square (x?) table of Catholic and Protestant plus 
Jewish males times intercourse or no intercourse P = 5.73, 
significant at .02 level. 
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TABLE II. PER CENT AT PEAK LEVEL OF INTIMACY DURING A GOING 
STEADY RELATIONSHIP, BY SEX AND RELIGION 








Levels of Females 


Males 





Intimacy Jew Protestant Catholic 


Total 


Jew Protestant Catholic Total 





No Intimacy 
Kissi 


ing 
Necking 
Petting 
Intercourse 





Total 





ENGAGEMENT 


There is no significant difference by sex with 
respect to ever having been engaged. Among 
those females who had been engaged, only 5 
per cent had been engaged more than once; 
none of the males who had beén engaged had 
ever been involved in a broken engagement. 

As might be expected, the females had a 
higher engagement rate than the males in the 
study. However, there was no difference by 
religion as to the proportions of females ever 
having been engaged. In comparison, for the 
males there was a somewhat lower number of 
Jewish males that had been engaged than of 
Protestants and Catholics. 

The average age of first engagement for the 
females was 19.1 years as compared to 21.7 
years for the males. There is no difference for 
either sex by religion with respect to the aver- 
age age of first engagement. This same en- 
gagement age of the Jewish female respondents 
is the obverse of the findings of a previous 
study! where it was found the Jewish females 
dated and married boys older than themselves 
and somewhat older than the males married by 
their Protestant and Catholic counterparts. The 
data also tend to support the idea, that going 
steady is less important for Jewish females 
than for Protestants and Catholics. Of all the 
Jewish respondents who had ever been engaged, 
16 per cent had moved directly from dating to 
engagement. This was not true of any Protestant 


13 Bell, op. cit. For females the mean age difference of 
males dated was 4.2 years for Jews, and 2.8 years for both 
Catholics and Protestants. For males the mean age difference 
of females dated was 3.3 years for Jews, 2.9 years for Protes- 
tants, and 2.0 years for Catholics. 
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or Catholic respondents. 

Analysis of responses about degree of in- 
timacy showed that Catholic girls had a signif- 
cantly higher rate of premarital intercourse than 
Protestant or Jewish girls.1* Premarital inter- 
course during engagement was somewhat higher 
for Protestant females than for Jewish ones.’ 
The size of the male respondent population is 
too small for statistical generalization. 


DISCUSSION 


The emergent pattern suggested by the data 
seems to be that there are many aspects of 
courtship behavior in which there are important 
differences between male and female respond- 
ents and in which there are no important dif- 
ferences between respondents of different 
religious groupings. Where differences do exist, 
the Jewish and Catholic respondents tend to 
differ most widely and Protestants to have an 
intermediary type of behavior. 

The composite picture suggests relatively 
early dating for Jewish young people. There is 
a tendency for Jewish students to “play the 
field” through extensive dating. Once a decision 
has been made to progress to the next stage of 
the courtship process, however, there is greater 
commitment to the relationship (short of actual 
intercourse). This suggests that for Jewish 
young people going steady is perceived as fur- 
ther along the continuum toward engagement 
and marriage than it is for Protestant or Catho- 

14 Chi-square (x?) table of Catholic and Jew plus Prot- 
estant females times intercourse and no intercourse P = 7.23, 
significant at .01 level. 

48 Chi-square (x?) table of Protestant and Jewish females 


times intercourse and nu inteccourse P = 2.76, significant at 
10 level. 
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TABLE III. PER CENT AT PEAK LEVEL OF INTIMACY DURING AN ENGAGED 
RELATIONSHIP, BY SEX AND RELIGION 





Males 





Jew Catholic 











lic young people. This style of courtship be- 
havior is a reflection of familial reputational 
norms which define the situation and which 
tend to define the relationship between young 
people as either “having a good time” or “hus- 
band hunting.” 

The data suggest that a somewhat different 
pattern prevails for Protestants. This pattern 
involves the commencement of dating at a 
later age than for Jewish young people accom- 
panied by a greater reluctance to feel comfort- 
able in the fleeting dating relationship. Instead, 
it may be suggested that Protestant young people 
proceed more rapidly to the greater security of 
going steady. Going steady is defined as tem- 
porary and lacks the overtone of tentative per- 
manence that it probably connotes for Jewish 
young people. 

The data also suggest relatively late dating 
for Catholic young people. Apparently the inter- 
personal relationships are somewhat more organ- 
ically defined for the Catholic male. He too 
tends to “play the field” but he tends to seek 
sexual achievement as early as possible and 
continues to try to maximize the higher degree 
of sexual intimacy whether this be while dating, 
while going steady, or during engagement. It 
is probable that there is a relatively high degree 


of religious homogamy among Catholic females 
and hence among those subjected to Catholic 
male sex aggression, which probably accounts 
for the somewhat higher degree of sexual pro- 
miscuity among Catholic female respondents. 
This type of sexual behavior is reminiscent of 
the machismo reported among Puerto Ricans. 
It should be interpreted in the light of the fact 
that almost all of the Catholics in the study 
were of Italian background. Their behavior 
approximates that which was reported by Whyte 
in his discussion of “A Slum Sex Code,” in 
which status among the Italian-American slum 
adolescents was defined in part by sex con- 
quest." This type of sexual behavior is strongly 
in contrast to the Irish Catholic puritanism. 
Certainly much more research into the court- 
ship process is needed. Religio-ethnic differ- 
ences will probably continue to be of importance 
in American courtship relationships. It might 
therefore be fruitful to distinguish different 
patterns of courtship behavior in terms of 
religio-ethnic differences and other variables. 


16 J, Mayone Stycos, ‘‘Family and Fertility in Puerto 
Rico," American Sociological Review, 17 (October, 1952), 
pp. 573-575. Cf. Sean O'’Faolain, ‘‘Love Among the Irish,”’ 
Life, 34 (March 16, 1953), 140 ff. 

1 William F. Whyte, ‘“‘A Slum Sex Code,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 29 (July, 1943), pp. 24-32. 





Brussels Congress on Child Welfare 


At the 1958 World Congress on Child Wel- 
fare, Professor Lafon of Montpelier University 
in France observed that “The future depends 
upon the families of the world in collaboration 
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with the scientists and services which must sup- 
port and guide but must not supplant them.” 
(Source: Parent Cooperative PreSchools of 
America, Vol. 1, No. 3, Sept. 1958, p. 1) 
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What Is a Divorce Lawyer? 


STANTON L. EHRLICH 
Attorney, Chicago, Illinois* 


GENERAL LAWYERS—DIvORCE LAWYERS 


Tobay in all areas of endeavor the labor 
force has shifted into a high state of specializa- 
tion. The law is no exception. We have personal 
injury experts; tax lawyers; corporate, criminal, 
patent, maritime, aviation, real estate, and 
probate attorneys; and even a group known as 
house counsel who are employed as attorneys 
by one business firm exclusively. There are 
others and the specialty of a divorce lawyer is 
one such division. The divorce lawyer is also 
the separate maintenance and annulment spe- 
cialist. (Today the term ‘‘family law specialist’’ 
or “matrimonial law specialist” is being sub- 
stituted for the word “divorce lawyer.’ ) 

Thus there are two kinds of attorneys dealing 
with the subject of divorce: those who specialize 
and are considered experts in the field of matri- 
monial law, and all other lawyers who handle 
an occasional divorce (the family lawyers, the 
business lawyers, and/or the general practition- 
ers). The difference is substantial. 

The specialist in this field exists only in the 
urban areas of the country—specifically, the 
large population centers. In cities such as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and 
the like, the divorce lawyer who is truly an ex- 
pert, specializing exclusively in this field, finds 
that the largest part of his practice is referred 
to him by other attorneys. He has neither 
family nor business connections nor other multi- 
farious relationships with the client seeking a 
divorce. That client represents opportunity to 
that attorney to do a service as needed and to 
earn monetary reward. 

A lawyer like anyone else must feed his 
family and provide all other necessities; his 
major source of revenue is his professional prac- 


* Chairman of Illinois State Bar Association Section on 
Family Law and members of the American Bar Association 
Section on Family Law. 
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tice. Nevertheless, his fees in each case depend 
on various circumstances. After years of trial 
and great expenditure of time in a very com- 
plex divorce case, his fees can be as high as 
$100,000 if the financial circumstances of the 
client permit. A similar case in the hands of 
the same attorney could be a financial loss. 

Hence, the ability of the client to pay attor- 
neys’ fees is taken into account and in some 
instances the lawyer may serve with very little 
of no compensation. If the client cannot afford 
a minimum fee, the legal profession provides 
a legal aid service to which he may be referred. 
This service is comparable to medical clinics 
for indigent people who cannot afford a private 
physician. The minimum fee is what the attor- 
ney considers his retainer and the lawyer always 
requires a retainer as assurance to both himself 
and the client that a crystallized contractual re- 
lationship exists. 

An explanation concerning retainer fees may 
help to understand this better. In the technical 
sense, a retainer is paid to the lawyer as a down- 
payment for services that may be necessary to 
that client in the future. This removes the attor- 
ney from the market, so to speak, in such a 
way that he cannot thereafter represent any 
other party whose interest may be in conflict 
with the retaining client. Therefore, technically, 
he is not expected nor required to perform other 
services for that fee but should be paid addition- 
ally as warranted by service performed. In 
practice this is generally ignored; the lawyer is 
expected to earn that retainer by his service. 
Yet if the particular situation for which he 
was retained should evaporate (for example, 
a reconciliation of the warring marital partners) 
he is not expected to return any unused or un- 
earned portion of the retainer because he is 
forever after “off the market’ for the other 
side. 

Although the specialist requires a retainer 
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fee and the thought at the time is that a final 
decree of divorce may result, he is pleased or 
at least content to see the people reconcile; he 
actually works in that direction because irre- 
spective of the outcome there will be no rebate of 
the fees he has received. Without the reconcilia- 
tion, his further efforts may well result in fur- 
ther fees, but the experienced divorce lawyer 
knows that in the average situation he is better 
paid for the reconciliation. All other lawyers 
who have other interests with the people from 
whom fees are forthcoming are loathe to ob- 
tain a retainer in a marital problem. This is 
frankly diametrically opposite to the popular 
belief of the public, other professions, and even 
the bench and bar. One judge in Ohio has been 
quoted as follows: 
In the divorce mills of the country, the depend- 
ence of the divorce bar on fees is one factor that 
militates against all efforts toward marriage- 
mending. Uncontested divorce means maybe a 
couple hundred easy bucks in the lawyer's pocket. 
A reconciliation, usually nothing.’ 


It has also been said that it would appear unduly 
optimistic to look to the bar to screen out the 
unwanted, unnecessary and undesirable divorces. 

In contrast to members of the “divorce bar,” 
the scrupulous, conscientious lawyer is rarely 
besought for divorce. When he is, he brings to 
bear a world of common sense and sagacity 
along with his strategic and purely legal abili- 
ties. Above all, when 4e is stymied he does not 
hesitate to call upon exponents of other social 
sciences. But, sad to relate, most of the truly 
high grade lawyers disdain divorce cases; even 
for the daughter of a wealthy client, they prefer 
to leave it for one of the younger men to handle. 


There is some evidence to indicate that about 
8 per cent of the lawyers handle about 80 per cent 
of the divorce business in some cities. For them 
divorce is their rent, their stenographer’s salary, 
their baby’s shoes, sometimes their gold Cadillac. 
The simplest uncontested case is generally worth 
a couple of hundred dollars; a case involving even 
a moderately well-to-do husband accused (not 
necessarily guilty) of infidelity is ordinarily 
worth a few thousand to the lawyers. How un- 
1 Saturday Evening Post, 231, No. 24 (December 13, 
1958), p. 6. 
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realistic to expect them to forego anything like 
that for mere considerations of ethics or morals. 


In contrast, an executive director of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has announced his thought, 
The social consequences of widespread divorce 
are indeed alarming, and I credit the Post with 
performing a public service in making the ramifi- 
cations of the problem better known. However 

. it is implied that members of the legal pro- 
fession are somehow to blame, partially at least, 
for the fact that a divorce: problem exists, This 
implication is unfair, because most lawyers, far 
from encouraging divorce, do their best to prevent 
it? 

It is clear that fees and objectives create varied 
opinions among the members of our profession. 
Actually, divorce lawyers earn better fees, 
that is higher rates per hour, effectuating a re- 
conciliation than they generally receive in the 
average divorce case which results in a decree 
of divorce—and this despite the fact that the 
total fee in the latter instance may be substan- 
tially larger. To illustrate, the attorney may re- 
ceive a retainer fee of, let us say, $300. He may 
thereafter effectuate a reconciliation of the 
parties, spending perhaps five to fifteen hours 
total time. He has earned his fee. On the other 
hand, should the attempt at reconciliation fail 
and the case go to a final decree of divorce, the 
lawyer's total fee may be some $500 to $700 ar 
more, but his total time may be more than fifty 
hours—thus his rate per hour is substantially 
less. Reconciliation involves counseling only; 
the pursuit of a divorce requires litigation: prep- 
aration and filing of documents, several appear- 
ances before the court, numerous consultations 
regarding possible financial settlements, and 
where children are involved further substantial 
consumption of time in conferences, et cetera. 
There are two additional reasons that the 
divorce lawyers early efforts are sincerely and 
energetically devoted toward effectuating a re- 
conciliation of the parties. First, there is a 
known tendency for people to reconsider after 
unburdening their souls and the heat of the 
anger has abated. This may not be immediate 


i 
of Pittsburgh Law Review, 19, No. 3 
(Spring, 1958), p. 609. 
3 Saturday Evening Post, op. cit., p. 4. 
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but can occur any time up to the final day for 
hearing of the divorce. The experienced divorce 
lawyer will naturally prefer that it happen 
sooner rather than later so that his ultimate 
rate per hour is higher and the time saved may 
go toward other people and their problems. 
The other reason is less compelling except to 
those whose labors are a pride to them. No 
lawyer who has regard for his own ability en- 
joys “working up a head of steam” only to 
have it evaporate without effect upon recon- 
ciliation of the parties at a time when he has 
expanded more hours than his retainer covers. 
Frequently he has spent numerous hours in 
court obtaining or curtailing orders for support, 
injunctions, and other legal remedies, and has 
devoted much time both in the office and during 
sleepless nights calculating the best interests 
of his client. When fruition is at hand, lo-and- 
behold, the clients reconcile. Obviously, that 
attorney attempts to find, for his own purposes, 
whether they can be reconciled in the beginning. 

This is not always true with the rest of the 
bar. Since they obtain fees as general counsel 
in all other matters, they are not apt to ask for 
any retainer in the marital problems when first 
consulted. If the parties should reconcile, they 
probably will make no charge for their time. 
The natural consequence seems to indicate that 
such general lawyers are not personally inter- 
ested, since unless there is a divorce they may 
not ask for a fee at all. 

It must be remembered that it is unethical as 
well as unlawful for any attorney, whether he 
be a specialist or not, to represent both sides of 
a marriage. In the event that he is consulted 
by both, which occasionally occurs, he should 
not thereafter represent either side, since he has, 
in some measure, previously represented both 
parties. Should either of them pursue litigation, 
the attorney must completely withdraw. There- 
fore, the success of an effort to reconcile the 
people will depend greatly upon the attitude 
of the opposing counsel when each party is 
separately represented by his independently 
chosen attorney. These situations are most com- 
mon and many times require a great deal of 
cooperation between attorneys. 
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On occasion the observations of the experi- 
enced divorce lawyer disclose that the marriage 
partners are so mismated, with such a wide 
chasm to bridge, that efforts at reconciliation 
seem almost inhumane. We wouldn't keep two 
mad dogs in the same room to destroy each 
other, yet there are people who would do this 
to human beings. These are the times when the 
divorce lawyer believes that there is no hope 
and that efforts at reconciliation would only 
prolong discomfort—for these people divorce 
is a good thing, a real blessing. 

The unfortunate fact is that writers in the 
public press and popular periodicals have 
chosen to pick out and publish sensational situa- 
tions involving marital action ; consequently, the 
divorce lawyer has taken a beating. Popular 
opinion resulting from this is that divorce is 
bad—a vicious evil that must be eradicated. It 
is time that this is refuted: divorce is good, 
divorce is necessary, and the divorce lawyers 
are necessary to aid those people who are in 
need of their services. We agree that cancer or 
other illness is bad, but we cannot let the 


‘patient die when he happens to contact the 


disease and we do not disrespect physicians or 
surgeons for removing that portion of the 
patient’s anatomy that is afflicted. The can- 
cerous matriage, though unfortunate, is seem- 
ingly ever with us. The cause or causes of the 
malignant marriage should be attacked and the 
efforts of lawyers in the divorce field are and 
have been directed to that end.* 

The experience of divorce lawyers during the 
past fifty years clearly indicates that those per- 
sons who have come to them for divorce and 
subsequently reconcile do not always perma- 
nently avoid divorce. In fact, there have been 
estimates that four out of five reconciled parties 
return to the lawyer, or another lawyer, and 
eventually wind up in the divorce courts. 

The lawyer will many times attempt to moti- 

*The new section of Family Law of the American Bar 
Association has joined such effort. The Illinois State Bar 
Association Section on Family Law has, through its committee 
on legislation, been at work for two years and in January, 
1959, joined forces with a similar group from the Chicago 
Bar Association. This official joint committee has for the first 


time had funds appropriated and will be aided by the re- 
search of the several law schools of the state. 
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fee and the thought at the time is that a final 
decree of divorce may result, he is pleased or 
at least content to see the people reconcile; he 
actually works in that direction because irre- 
spective of the outcome there will be no rebate of 
the fees he has received. Without the reconcilia- 
tion, his further efforts may well result in fur- 
ther fees, but the experienced divorce lawyer 
knows that in the average situation he is better 
paid for the reconciliation. All other lawyers 
who have other interests with the people from 
whom fees are forthcoming are loathe to ob- 
tain a retainer in a marital problem. This is 
frankly diametrically opposite to the popular 
belief of the public, other professions, and even 
the bench and bar. One judge in Ohio has been 
quoted as follows: 


In the divorce mills of the country, the depend- 
ence of the divorce bar on fees is one factor that 
militates against all efforts toward marriage- 
mending. Uncontested divorce means maybe a 
couple hundred easy bucks in the lawyer’s pocket. 
A reconciliation, usually nothing.’ 


‘It has also been said that it would appear unduly 
optimistic to look to the bar to screen out the 
unwanted, unnecessary and undesirable divorces. 

In contrast to members of the “divorce bar,” 
the scrupulous, conscientious lawyer is rarely 
besought for divorce. When he is, he brings to 
bear a world of common sense and sagacity 
along with his strategic and purely ‘egal abili- 
ties. Above all, when he is stymied he does not 
hesitate to call upon exponents of other social 
sciences. But, sad to relate, most of the truly 
high grade lawyers disdain divorce cases; even 
for the daughter of a wealthy client, they prefer 
to leave it for one of the younger men to handle. 


There is some evidence to indicate that about 
8 per cent of the lawyers handle about 80 per cent 
of the divorce business in some cities. For them 
divorce is their rent, their stenographer’s salary, 
their baby’s shoes, sometimes their gold Cadillac. 
The simplest uncontested case is generally worth 
a couple of hundred dollars; a case involving even 
a moderately well-to-do husband accused (not 
necessarily . guilty) of infidelity is ordinarily 
worth a few thousand to the lawyers. How un- 


1 Saturday Evening Post, 231, No. 24 (December 13, 
1958), p. 6. 
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realistic to expect them to forego anything like 
that for mere considerations of ethics or morals. 


In contrast, an executive director of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has announced his thought, 
The social consequences of widespread divorce 
are indeed alarming, and I credit the Post with 
performing a public service in making the ramifi- 
cations of the problem better known. However 

. it is implied that members of the legal pro- 
fession are somehow to blame, partially at least, 
for the fact that a divorce problem exists. This 
implication is unfair, because most lawyers, far 
from encouraging divorce, do their best to prevent 
it? 

It is clear that fees and objectives create varied 
opinions among the members of our profession. 
Actually, divorce lawyers earn better fees, 
that is higher rates per hour, effectuating a re- 
conciliation than they generally receive in the 
average divorce case which results in a decree 
of divorce-—and this despite the fact that the 
total fee in the latter instance may be substan- 
tially larger. To illustrate, the attorney may re- 
ceive a retainer fee of, let us say, $300. He may 
thereafter effectuate a reconciliation of the 
parties, spending perhaps five to fifteen hours 
total time. He has earned his fee. On the other 
hand, should the attempt at reconciliation fail 
and the case go to a final decree of divorce, the 
lawyer's total fee may be some $500 to $700 or 
more, but his total time may be more than fifty 
hours—thus his rate per hour is substantially 
less. Reconciliation involves counseling only; 
the pursuit of a divorce requires litigation: prep- 
aration and filing of documents, several appear- 
ances before the court, numerous consultations 
regarding possible financial settlements, and 
where children are involved further substantial 
consumption of time in conferences, et cetera. 
There ate two additional reasons that the 
divorce lawyers early efforts are sincerely and 
energetically devoted toward effectuating a re- 
conciliation of the parties. First, there is a 
known tendency for people to reconsider after 
unburdening their souls and the heat of the 
anger has abated. This may not be immediate 


2 University of Pittsburgh Law Review, 
(Spring, 1958), p. 609. 
8 Saturday Evening Post, op. cit., p. 4. ‘ 
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but can occur any time up to the final day for 
hearing of the divorce. The experienced divorce 
lawyer will naturally prefer that it happen 
sooner rather than later so that his ultimate 
rate per hour is higher and the time saved may 
go toward other people and their problems. 
The other reason is less compelling except to 
those whose labors are a pride to them. No 
lawyer who has regard for his own ability en- 
joys “working up a head of steam’ only to 
have it evaporate without effect upon recon- 
ciliation of the parties at a time when he has 
.expanded more hours than his retainer covers. 
Frequently he has spent numerous hours in 
court obtaining or curtailing orders for support, 
injunctions, and other legal remedies, and has 
devoted much time both in the office and during 
sleepless nights calculating the best interests 
of his client. When fruition is at hand, lo-and- 
behold, the clients reconcile. Obviously, that 
attorney attempts to find, for his own purposes, 
wether they can be reconciled in the beginning. 

This is not always true with the rest of the 
bar. Since they obtain fees as general counsel 
in all other matters, they are not apt to ask for 
any retainer in the marital problems when first 
consulted. If the parties should reconcile, they 
probably will make no charge for their time. 
The natural consequence seems to indicate that 
such general lawyers are not personally inter- 
ested, since unless there is a divorce they may 
not ask for a fee at all. 

It must be remembered that it is unethical as 
well as unlawful for any attorney, whether he 
be a specialist or not, to represent both sides of 
a marriage. In the event that he is consulted 
by both, which occasionally occurs, ‘he should 
not thereafter represent either side, since he has, 
in some measure, previously represented both 
parties. Should either of them pursue litigation, 
the attorney must completely withdraw. There- 
fore, the success of an effort to reconcile the 
people will depend greatly upon the attitude 
of the opposing counsel when each party is 
separately represented by his independently 
chosen attorney. These situations are most com- 
mon and many times require a great deal of 
cooperation between attorneys. 
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On occasion the observations of the experi- 
enced divorce lawyer disclose that the marriage 
partners are so mismated, with such a wide 
chasm to bridge, that efforts at reconciliation 
seem almost inhumane. We wouldn't keep two 
mad dogs in the same room to destroy each 
other, yet there are people who would do this 
to human beings. These are the times when the 
divorce lawyer believes that there is no hope 
and that efforts at reconciliation would only 
prolong discomfort—for these people divorce 
is a good thing, a real blessing. 

The unfortunate fact is that writers in the 
public press and popular periodicals have 
chosen to pick out and publish sensational situa- 
tions involving marital action ; consequently, the 
divorce lawyer has taken a beating. Popular 
opinion resulting from this is that divorce is 
bad—a vicious evil that must be eradicated. It 
is time that this is refuted: divorce is good, 
divorce is necessary, and the divorce lawyers 
are necessary to aid those people who are in 
need of their services. We agree that cancer or 
other illness is bad, but we cannot let the 
patient die when he happens to contact the 
disease and we do not disrespect physicians or 
surgeons for removing that portion of the 
patient’s anatomy that is afflicted. The can- 
cerous marriage, though unfortunate, is seem- 
ingly ever with us. The cause or causes of the 
malignant marriage should be attacked and the 
efforts of lawyers in the divorce field are and 
have been directed to that end.* 

The experience of divorce lawyers during the 
past fifty years clearly indicates that those per- 
sons who have come to them for divorce and 
subsequently reconcile do not always perma- 
nently avoid divorce. In fact, there have been 
estimates that four out of five reconciled parties 
return to the lawyer, or another lawyer, and 
eventually wind up in the divorce courts. 

The lawyer will many times attempt to moti- 

*The new section of Family Law of the American Bar 
Association has joined such effort. The Illinois State Bar 
Association Section on Family Law has, through its committee 
on legislation, been at work for two years and in January, 
1959, joined forces with a similar group from the Chicago 
Bar Association. This official joint committee has for the first 


time had funds appropriated and will be aided by the re- 
search of the several law schools of the state. 
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vate his client to seek help other than legal—for 
example, by referring clients to marriage coun- 
seling agencies, to their family doctors, or for 
psychiatric assistance. If they still want a divorce 
after contact with one or more of these agen- 
cies, the divorce lawyer will then proceed to- 
ward a decree of divorce. 

Again we reiterate that at this point the 
marriage is likely to be a cancerous one, too far 
gone for the “radiation therapy” of the coun- 
seling services. The spouses now look to “sur- 
gery.” The divorce lawyer then, like the cancer 
specialist, must perform the radical operation to 
remove the killing disease. The place of the 
lawyer, like the surgeon, is equally necessary 
and should neither be considered reprehensible 
nor any the less respected than his counterpart 
in the medical profession. 


THE CLIENTS 


Another large distinction that earmarks the 
divorce specialist is the type of person who 
comes to him rather than to a general lawyer. 
These people are generally older and have been 
married longer than the average couple who 
goes to the general lawyer. They cannot start 
their lives over as easily as those in their twenties 
who, after a few months of married life, realize 
that it was a mistake. (They married in haste 
without really knowing each other; or they 
married to get out of the home, or for other 
foolish and hasty reasons. ) 

The people who come to a divorce specialist 
have usually been married at least five or six 
years and have weathered the initial problem- 
laden, adjusting years of marriage. The realiza- 
tion that something is irreparably wrong is 
deep-rooted in their minds and hearts. They 
have tried every avenue to maintain their wed- 
ding contract, and when they come to the di- 
vorce attorney they believe divorce is their only 
recourse. Consider, for example, the following 
two fairly typical situations. 

Mrs. A has come to the divorce lawyer com- 
plaining that her husband of thirty years is 
having an extra-marital relationship with a 
woman of fifty, formerly her close friend whose 
husband has died. Mrs. A’s children are in 
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their middle and late twenties. She really does 
not want a divorce but cannot tolerate her hus- 
band’s conduct. She sues for separate main- 
tenance. The aim of the lawyer is to shock her 
husband into the realization that his wife is 
no longer a mouse whom he can treat as he 
pleases. This situation is not one where divorce 
is the solution, but rather where a reconciliation 
under the proper circumstances (the husband 
wanting reconciliation rather than divorce) 
would provide the greatest chance for the 
happiness of both.’ 

Mrs. B on the other hand, married unwisely 
at the start. Respect and honest love were 
lacking and were never attained in twenty 
years of marriage. She -has been to marriage 
counseling services and ha$ received psychiatric 
treatment. In each instance she was advised 
that divorce was her best solution. Her oldest 
child is still in his teens, the youngest is about 
seven. Once during the past two years these 
people went to divorce lawyers and were fec- 
onciled. At this point in their problems, Mrs. 
B has a lover and has had no intimate (or sex- 
ual) relationship with her husband for more 
than three years. 

A third example, not at all typical, is worthy 
of consideration. A pediatrician of note in a 
large eastern city is married to a girl fifteen 
years his junior. They have four children born 
a year apart during the first five years of mar- 
riage. They have been separated half a dozen 
times in the past five years for periods of several 
months each. Again psychiatric advice to the 
wife has been that she should obtain a divorce. 
The husband insists that the children arid both 
parents live together, fully cognizant that there 
is no love or respect between the marriage 
partners. There has been constant warring and 
unhappiness between them, and the wife, as a 
result, has required extensive psychotherapy. 

These are some of the situations that the 
divorce lawyer meets; the first two are quite 


5 The lawyer representing a wife must endeavor to find out 
hether the husband is in good faith; frequently the best 
test of this:is through his pocketbook. If he will part with 
assets of substantial value relative to his financial estate, he 
generally can be relied upon as having learned a lesson. 
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typical, the latter extraordinary. Yet the prob- 
lems of divorce present the lawyer with a great 
many situations which do not fall into a set 
pattern. 

The adjustments that people have to make 
are many-sided and frequently the divorce law- 
yer must take an active part in helping. Experi- 
ence teaches that there is danger in those situa- 
tions where the wife comes to look upon her 
divorce lawyer with the same expectancy and 
dependency as does the pregnant woman her 
obstetrician. It is not infrequent that such re- 
lationships create the same kind of psychological 
transference as occurs between counselees and 
their marriage counselor. The divorce lawyer 
has the same problems as the counselor when 
such transference occurs and sometimes these 
difficulties can be quite serious. 

Most people filing for divorce have property 
and it is necessary to work out agreements as 
to the division of these assets. This can be a 
very tedious and delicate situation. The divorce 
specialist constantly has this experience with 
every type of personality. 

The problems of support and alimony must 
be taken into careful consideration. It is harder 
for women in their forties to find good self- 
supporting jobs than for those in their twenties. 
Whatever skills older women might have had 
in their youth have probably been idle and be- 
come useless as far as job opportunity is con- 
cerned. Many men are not in the position to 
provide large alimony. Consequently, the attor- 
ney must be able to judge the fair amounts that 
his client will either receive or give upon the 
dissolution of the marriage. Whatever the 
amount, there will be hardships involved for 
both parties. 

Many have children and this adds to their 
confusion as to the advisability of divorce. 
Often the lawyer must aid the parties in decid- 
ing what will be the best solution where chil- 
dren ate involved. We read a great deal in 
newspapers and periodicals about the traumatic 
effects of divorce upon children from broken 


® Robert O. Blood, ‘‘Transference and the Marriage Coun- 
selor,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 20 (November, 1958), 
p. 373-378. 
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homes. That such trauma exists is obviously 
undeniable, but in the same publications very 
little mention is made of the damage done to 
children in homes which ought to be broken. It 
is this writer's experience that more often than 
not children of warring parents suffer a greater 
harm from the tensions, the electric atmosphere, 
and the uncertainty of the parents’ future con- 
duct than do those children who have experi- 
enced divorce and for whom there is no longer 
apprehension or uncertainty as to what a divorce 
in the family will do to them. Much depends 
on the particular family, the age of the chil- 
dren, and the circumstances. 

The lawyer's work involves not only the ob- 
taining of the divorce but also the post-decree 
aftermath—that is, the collection of support 
arrearages and other legal involvements. There- 
fore, he is able to observe the effects of di- 
vorce upon the people and their children over 
the years. In most cases, the trauma is reduced 
by the finality of divorce, although the child 
is frequently more mature for its age. While | 
there are exceptions, experienced lawyers believe 
that the rate of juvenile delinquency among 
these children is considerably less than among 
other children as a group. 


MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL ASPECTS 


The divorce specialist finds varying degrees 
of emotional disturbance among many of his 
clients. In some instances the extent of the dis- 
turbance, in fact mental illness, is such that 
psychiatric attention is indispensable. Although 
the law lags far behind the progress of medical 
science in this area, occasionally even the court 
will intervene to require psychiatric examina- 
tion and sometimes orders commitment. Obvi- 
ously, these are the extremes. 

It is interesting to note that the divorce 
lawyer has the greatest percentage of such per- 
sons owing to referrals by other attorneys who 
find these people too difficult to manage. The 
referring lawyer realizes that the specialist may 
be better equipped to represent and understand 
their problems. 

Oddly enough the philosophy of the law 
itself contributes to this emotional disturbance 
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by reason of its provision for the conduct of 
marital litigation. The very nature of the pro- 
ceedings is an adversary one, that is, John versus 
Mary.” Some effort has been made in recent 
years by lawyers and judges to promulgate a 
system which would avoid the adversary nature 
of the conflict, dealing instead with family 
problems as a whole. This effort has been nota- 
bly made in Ohio where a Family Court has 
been established by Judge Alexander. Alex- 
ander’s court is not to be confused with the 
Family Court existing in Cook County, Illinois. 
This latter court does not in any respect deal 
with divorce problems, but only with juvenile 
delinquency and matters of the family partaking 
of a quasi-criminal nature. 

The mental condition of his client becomes a 
dominant factor in the practice of a divorce 
attorney. He must be able to recognize the dis- 
turbance, have a little knowledge of its causes 
and effects, and most important, know how to 
handle the person. Gaining the confidence of 
his clients is the lawyer's first objective, and if 


1 American Bar Association Journal, 44, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber, 1958), p. 1159. 


he should be faced with a person having para- 
noic tendencies his job becomes twice as difficult, 
not only in the beginning but up to the very 
last stages. 

Especially in such situations as these the 
lawyer attempts to motivate his client to seek 
psychiatric counsel. Unfortunately, these are the 
people who are the least likely to accept such 
a suggestion. To accomplish this end, it is fre- 
quently necessary to use devious methods, to- 
wit: instill the thought that the mate needs the 
help; the situation will not be aided without 
such help; it would only be of real value pro- 
viding that both parties sought it; the client 
must seek the help in order to help the spouse. 
These methods do not always succeed, but fre- 
quently when they do a marriage is saved. In 
some instances, the psychiatric advice given 
these people is that divorce is their best remedy. 

Whether the result be divorce or reconcilia- 
tion, particularly where the reconciliation has a 
strong possibility of succeeding, the divorce law- 
yer like the psychiatrist and the marriage coun- 
selor performs a needed service and a material 
contribution to the betterment of society. 





Foreign Adoptions Pose Dangers 


The International Social Service has issued a 
warning that overseas adoptions involve “grave 
risks” for both parents and children since social 
agency investigations of potential parents are 
lacking. 

The absence of a trial period of living together 
before the adoption is legalized can result in a 
heartbreaking experience. Yet in ‘‘proxy’’ adop- 
tions, the legal arrangements are completed be- 
fore parents and child even meet. The adoptive 
parents may know little or nothing of the child’s 
background, and no evaluation is made to deter- 
mine whether the adoptive parents offer the best 
home and family available for the particular 
child. 

A “living together” period before the adop- 
tion is finalized is especially indispensable to 
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the child coming from another culture. Every 
effort should be made to place the child with a 
family of his own cultural background, lan- 
guage, and customs. 

Couples who want to adopt a child from over- 
seas can insure themselves and the child the same 
precautions and conditions which govern do- 
mestic adoptions by contacting the WAIF Divi- 
sion of the International Social Service, 345 E. 
46 St., New York City. This organization car- 
ries on the world’s largest intercountry adoption 
program. They employ professional caseworkers 
both in the U. S. to check on the prospective 
parents and overseas to complete a comprehen- 
sive medical and social history of the child. 
(Source: Your Today's Child, Vol. 6, No. 6, 
June, 1958, pp. 1, 3) 
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Counselor Hopelessness as an Obstacle in the 
Marriage Counseling Relationship 


HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Southern Illinois University 


As MARRIAGE educators anid counselors, 
many of us are concerned with factors which 
may hinder or improve the counseling relation- 
ship. The present paper is a report which is the 
synthesis of several years of experience with per- 
sons training for a career in marriage coun- 
seling. In dealing with these candidates, the 
writer has been impressed with certain attitudes 
of hopelessness regarding the possibility that 
people may change through counseling. In- 
stances of such counselors are interesting to the 
writer not only because such antagonistic atti- 
tudes toward counseling are expressed, but also 
because it raises the possibility that many other 
would-be counselors are equally hopeless with 
respect to change, although they may be un- 
aware of their negative attitudes. It is the au- 
thor’s impression that probably many trainees 
become counselors without having fully resolved 
the issue of their own faith in the possibility of 
change through counseling and that at best 
many have ambivalances with respect to this 
question. Attitudes of hopelessness regarding 
change have important implications for the 
entire counseling process. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF COUNSELOR 
HOPELESSNESS 


The Intellectual Approach 


To the extent the counselor is hopeless about 
the possibility of change, he operates primarily 
at the intellectual level. Such behavior is not to 
be mistaken for objectivity, certainly a prereq- 
uisite for any good counseling relationship.. In- 
stead I speak here of aloofness, which is man- 
ifest in intellectual approaches to the counselee’s 
problem. This may take the form of only giving 
advice or suggesting interpretations of behavior 
which are abstractions of what the counselor 
has read in the most recent journals. Finally 
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there may be the tendency to see all behavior 
through a standard frame of reference which 
never shifts with the case; for example, an 
unresolved Oedipus complex or cultural in- 
compatibilities. 

What is significant in all of this is the coun- 
selor's non-involvement with the dynamics or 
unique features of each case. He remains emo- 
tionally aloof because he does not really care, 
and he does not care because he has so little faith 
in the possibility of change for the counselee. 
And so he proceeds mechanically and methodi- 
cally with the counseling, without any real 
awareness of how he operates or why. It is al- ‘ 
ways possible, of course, that some superficial 
change in the counselee does occur even here, 
since at times the intellectual knowledge dis- 
pensed gives an answer for the moment. The 
counselee acquires a new set of rules for think- 
ing and behaving. These results are essentially 
superficial although sometimes they are suffi- 
ciently dramatic so as to produce testimonials: 
“I’ve never felt better before’; “Now I un- 
derstand my problem’; “I think I can do 
better.” The writer has heard the best testi- 
monials to his counseling from the obsessive 
intellectual verbalizers, who could say much 
but integrate little. These cases are deceptive 
since they flatter the counselor, and often 
they are attempts to manipulate the counselor 
or win him over. Testimonials are generally to 
be viewed with extreme caution and when they 
accompany an intellectual analysis of a coun- 
selee’s difficulty they are probably worthless. 


The Ease of Referral 


To the extent that the counselor feels hope- 
less about change, he becomes easily discour- 
aged. The counselor may thus perceive the prob- 
lem as being more complex than it is. Under 
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such circumstances he calls for assistance im- 
mediately or simply refers. Needless to say, re- 
ferral may be a healthy sign. As counselors we 
all recognize the need for referral and while this 
can be beneficial it can also be traumatic for the 
counselee, especially when he is shifted about 
unnecessarily. How much better might it be if 
the counselor were not so easily thrown, if he 
were emotionally equipped to deal with com- 
plications. 


The Communication of Hopelessness 


Counselors who are hopeless about change 
communicate such hopelessness at some level 
to the counselee. This can at times appear in 
direct statements that are made. More often 
these are manifest in the subtleties of the coun- 
seling relationship: that is, facial expressions, 
tone of voice, gestures. These may suggest to 
the counselee that the counselor has no real 
faith in the counseling process. Such behavior 
can be very damaging and destructive. The 
counselee seeking assistance and reassurance 
may be plunged into despair without really 
knowing why. Further, it may create such neg- 
ative impressions with respect to counseling that 
the counselee finds it difficult to become inter- 
ested in other counseling situations in the 
future. 


THE BACKGROUND 


It is difficult to generalize about the back- 
grounds which produce such attitudes of hope- 
lessness toward change for the trainee. In part, 
they are similar to the conditions which produce 
such hopelessness in anyone. The writer has 
been impressed with the fact that such people 
frequently have grown up in rigid, conventional 
backgrounds. Further, they have at one time in 
their lives been in conflict with their back- 
ground, and they have been unable to cope with 
the conflicts and change. Caught in their own 
conflicts, from which they have either retreated 
or adjusted to superfically, they now manifest 
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attitudes of hopelessness with respect to change. 
Why do they desire to become counselors, if 
such negative attitudes are present? At the out- 
set, I would assert that much of the hopelessness 
with respect to change is not conscious but re- 
sides at the deeper levels of personality. Only 
those who are consciously in touch with their 
hopelessness are likely to abandon the career in 
counseling. For probably a majority of others 
there is simply the repression of an attitude 
which manifests itself in ways not readily ap- 
parent. In pursuing the problem, we recognize 
that many people are attracted to counseling by 
unhealthy motivations. For some it is the pres- 
tige of counseling which is attractive; others 
may have a morbid curiosity to deal with mis- 
fortune; still others may have the well-known 
need to direct and manipulate people. 

It is interesting to note that many of the 
trainees who manifest hopelessness toward 
change have been well trained in the area of 
intellectual skills. They seem to have adequate 
theoretical understandings of sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and personality dynamics. What is lacking 
is at the very heart of every successful counsel- 
ing experience—an intrinsic faith in the capac- 
ity of human beings to change constructively. 
Such feelings are only in part related to aca- 
demic training and successful counseling experi- 
ence. It would appear to this writer that the 
counselor, at some point in his training, must 
come to grips with his own dynamics in order 
that he free himself from the obstacles to his 
own growth; in this instance, negative attitudes 
toward change. Only then can the possibility of 
change take on real meaning for him. This does 
not imply that each counselor must go through a 
lengthy psychoanalysis. Perhaps a period of 
evaluation and self-examination with the aid of 
one’s teachers could achieve the task. 

Graduate departments involved in training 
marriage counselors have a great responsibility 
to assist their trainees with the problem dis- 
cussed in this paper. 
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The Use of Teacher-Student Conferences in a 
“Sex Education and Family Life” Course . 


JACK OTIS 
University of Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


HYGIENE 206, “Sex Education and Family 
Life,” is a course taught at the University of 
Illinois under the auspices of the Health Serv- 
ice. It is an elective course, open to both sexes, 
but restricted to upper classmen and others who 
have acceptable reasons for taking it. While 
offered under the aegis of the hygiene depart- 
ment, this course attempts not only to impart 
information about the physiological functioning 
of the male and female, but also to sensitize the 
students with respect to their attitudes and 
values in the area of sex and family relations in 
order that they may become more reflective 
about such matters. .Our assumption is that the 
more significant problem for the modern Ameri- 
can student is not to understand in greater scien- 
tific detail the functioning of his body and other 
matters relating to organic well-being, but to 
reflect on how to use his body and himself as a 
total personality so that the decisions he makes 
in life with regard to courtship and sex relations 
and the rearing of children will be more in- 
formed. Whereas earlier in American history at- 
titudes and values as they related to sex, mar- 
riage, and the rearing of children were rigidly 
and authoritatively defined, and knowledge of 
the functioning of the human organism was 
crude and limited, it seems warranted to assume 
that this situation has largely been reversed. 
Therefore, our focus is upon student attitudes 
and their change or integration since these affect 
the difficult and problematic area of behavior, 
rather than upon physiological processes in them- 
selves. 

The above is the major ideal guiding the 
shape this course has taken, and defines the atti- 
tudes and expectations of the instructors, but 
the purposes of the instructors must necessarily 
come to grips with those of the students. The 
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attitudes of the latter, as they enter the course, 
are varied, and on the basis of several years of 
teaching this material, frankness requires that 
they be summed up as follows: 


1. As a restful way for a graduating senior 
or upper classman to spend his time. 

. To be titillated. 

. Fits nicely into the student’s schedule. 

. “To get a grade.” 

. To learn about the subject. 

. To be with a friend or fiancee taking 
the course. 

. Inability to handle a more difficult elec- 
tive, and Hygiene 206 will be accepted 
equally by the student’s college. 

. Curiosity over what distinguishes the 
university course from those offered by 
the religious foundations. 


With the preceding in mind, the way the 
course content itself attempts to overcome many 
of these attitudes and to meaningfully involve 
students in the material is a problem for dis- 
cussion in itself. Only one part of this problem 
will be touched upon. The focus of this paper 
will be to develop and demonstrate some evi- 
dence for the thesis that in a course of this type 
where attitude formation and behavioral changes 
ar held to be the heart of the matter, and 
where the students have a wide diversity of 
motivation, the use of required teacher-student 
conferences is an important technique for psy- 
chologically involving the student in the mater- 
ial of the course. 


THE STUDY 


The study attempted to answer two kinds of 
questions: (1) What percentage of students 
would respond, and of those who responded 
what percentage would raise meaningful prob- 
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lems? on the basis of student-teacher conferences 
that were (a) completely voluntary, (b) pre- 
ferred but not required by the instructor, and 
(c) required as part of the course. (2) What is 
the specific nature of the meaningful questions 
which students raise in personal conferences ? 

All six sections of Hygiene 206 involved in 
this study were tested during the academic year 
of 1957-58. Each contained between twenty and 
thirty students, with the average class size at 
approximately twenty-three to twenty-four stu- 
dents, There were two sections for whom a con- 
ference with the instructor was voluntary 
throughout the semester. The instructor in- 
formed them of his office hours, “should you 
wish to see me about anything,” and in as neu- 
tral a fashion as possible it was left to the stu- 
dent’s discretion. The four sections involved in 
instructor preference conferences were told that 
the instructor desired to know each student bet- 
ter and would like to see him in his office. This 
was not required, but the instructor conveyed 
the idea that it would be helpful to him and 
possibly to the student if the latter would make 
an appointment to see him. Virtually all of the 
students who came in to see the instructor under 
this category did so within the first six weeks, so 
four weeks before the end of the sixteen week 
semester the instructor said he had rethought the 
matter, and the personal conference was now a 
requirement of the course. No grade was at- 
tached to the personal conference ; it was simply 
one of the general requirements of the course. 
This procedure was adopted in order to locate 
those students who would come in for a per- 
sonal conference only if it were required. For all 
six sections routine questions about examina- 
tions and the materials discussed in class were 
taken up either before or after the class hour to 
keep this factor as a basis for a personal con- 
ference at a minimum level. Table I presents the 
answer to question one: 

1 We are using the term ‘‘meaningful problem’’ in the 
sense of being pedagogically rather than ultimately important. 
A meaningful problem in the pedagogical sense is one in 
which the student's attitudes or feelings are involved in the 
question. It is this which provides the psychological or moti- 
vational base for the teacher to work with the student. To be 


sure, the felt problems of the student and the real problems 
of life may have little connection at first. 
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TABLE I. RESPONSES TO THREE TYPES OF 
TEACHER-STUDENT CONFERENCES 








Number and Percentage of 
Total number percentage Meaningful meanin 
of students  ofrespond- problems problems to re- 
ing students sponding students 
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Voluntary 42 2 
4:76 100% 
Instructor 99 33 
Preference 33% 
Required - 99 66 
66% 


24.24% 


50.00% 





The specific nature of the meaningful prob- 
lems raised by the students in relation to each 
conference type was noted as follows: 


CONFERENCE 
TYPE 
Voluntary 
1 ROTC instructor concerned over. his authori- 
tarian upbringing of his children. 
Forty-five year old bachelor undergraduate 
male student concerned over his present adapti- 
bility to marriage. 


NATURE OF PROBLEM 


Instructor Preference 

1 Personality problem with regard to aggressive 
self-expression in this class and others. 
Concern over wife’s negative attitude toward 
sex. They have sex relations net more than 
twice a month and her over-all personality is 
frigid. 
Worry over the psychophysiological effects of 
masturbation and whether its practice has 
later deleterious effects upon heterosexual re- 
lations. 
Dissatisfaction over his sexual capabilities due 
to wife's infrequent experience of orgasm. 
Problem of overly tense, anxiety ridden per- 
sonality and his need for help along these 
lines. 
Concern over his present heterosexual adjust- 
ment which he believes related to prior 
sexual experiences. 
Overprotected, naive female student worried 
over the process of having children, what 
contraceptives are and how they are used, and 
the detailed working out of the problems of 
living with a man. 
Female student anxious over methods of birth 
control, her ability to have children, and 
“how painful childbirti: really is.”’ 


Required 
1 Problem of being viewed ‘wgely as a sexual 
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object by men in a recent job experience which 
she had, 

The need to resolve for himself the contradic- 
tion between the Catholic view of contracep- 
tion and that which he derived from the text 
and course. 

Due to family history, the student feared his 
pregnant wife might give birth to a defective 
child. Additional problem of being fifty 
pounds overweight. 

Problems concerning the value of premarital 
sex relations; attitudes to take toward cun- 
nilingus and fellatio; and his difficulty in 
getting over his attraction to a former girl 
friend now engaged to his cousin. 

Concern over whether girl friend who is only 
five feet tall and weighs about one hundred 
pounds will have difficulty with childbirth. 
Very much involved with friends who are 
near divorce and wanting assistance in how to 
handle this situation. 

Difficulty in relations with fiance due to his 
own “spoiled, stubborn personality” and hers. 
Worried over sixteen year old sister having an 
affair with a nineteen year old married man. 
Problem of understanding what love is. 
Concern over the student's drift away from 
Catholicism and the need to think through 
his views on religion, especially as they relate 
to marital practices. 

Has a mentally defective elder brother still 
living at home, and raises the question of in- 
heritance and possible institutionalization of 
the brother after parents are incapable of 
handling him. 

Is conscious of marked feelings of insecurity 
when courting a girl. 

Wishes to know how to handle the relation- 
ship between a younger brother with a speech 
defect and her over-anxious mother. 
Protestant finds herself having problems with 
her fiance who is Cathoiic. 

No proklems relating to the course but 
anxious over his choice of professional career. 
Twenty-one year old student with irregular 
menstrual cycle who doubts her ability to have 
a child. -_ 

Moslem student interested in the effects of 
masturbation and birth control upon the phy- 
sical functioning of the individual. 

Problem of an authoritarian mother, and her 
present relations to the student and his fiance. 
Worry over the high standard of living her 
parents expect her to have after marriage, and 
whether or not to marry an individual on this 
basis. 

Has fear of physical closeness with male and 


believes she may be frigid. 

Very childlike, naive female student, needing 
to know in detail “the everyday things that a 
wife does.” 

Concern over hyperactivity of oldest child and 
how to manage same. 

Twenty-seven year old. undergraduate male in- 
terested in the bases for choice of a mate, 
Female junior concerned over possible frigidity 
‘and the relation of her upbringing to this, and 
her choice of professional goals. 

Student drafted for professional football 
worried over the kind of life he will lead and 
its effects upon marriage. 

Female student interested in how to be dis- 
cerning in the choice of a mate. 

Protestant male having difficulties in his 
relations with a Catholic girl friend due to 
religious differences. 

Twenty-five year old undergraduate student 
concerned over his inability to have girls 
relate to him, and his fear that there are per- 
sonality inadequacies involved. 

As a result of personal experiences, twenty- 
seven year old male interested in a better 
understanding of the prostitute. 

Male graduating seniors problem of desire 
for marriage and family responsibilities joined 
with a fear of assuming same. 

Concern over her children’s sleeping habits 
and their discipline. : 
Student defines himself as a “‘liberal’’ Catholic 
and is rejecting of orthodox Catholic girls who 
refuse to use contraceptives. Is now going out 
with a girl from a closely knit, orthodox 
Jewish family who object to him. _ 
Problem of quarrels over “little things’ with 
apparently compulsive wife. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is apparent that under the voluntary ar- 
rangement of teacher-student conferences, the 
most economical utilization of instructor time 
occurs (the percentage of meaningful problems 
to responding students). However too few stu- 
dents are reached, slightly less than 5 per cent. 
Instructor preference conferences reach one- 
third of the students of whom approximately 25 
per cent have meaningful problems. Those who 
are reached only when required to have confer- 
ences show a rather surprising 50 per cent re- 
sponse of a meaningful nature, which suggests 
that student-teacher conferences in a sex educa- 
tion and family life type of course should be 
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required. It is essential if many students are to 
be reached at all, and the fact that conferences 
are required does not per se prevent the student 
from responding positively. 

The variety of problems elicited indicate that 
the required conference is necessary for the 
purpose of reaching and responding to many of 
the psychologically real problems which students 
have, and for which ordinary classroom peda- 
gogical techniques are not suited. 

The nature of the problems elicited suggest 
that the instructor's effective use of required 
conferences depends upon his having a back- 
ground of skill and knowledge involving tech- 
nical competence in counseling, an understand- 
ing of sociological “determinants” of personality 
such as class and religious background, philo- 


sophic insight into problems of value, and 
knowledge of when and where to refer: the 
student to other college or community resources 
for assistance. Moreover, his own emotional 
maturity is the sine qua non of the process since 
shock or embarrassment would nullify the value 
of the procedure. 

There seems not to be any difference in the 
qualitative nature of problems elicited as re- 
lated to type of conference, but a more extensive 
study would be needed before any conclusions 
on this point could be drawn. In any event, the 
percentage of meaningful problem respondents 
and the nature of the problems presented during 
required conferences demonstrate the value of the 
latter as a means of reaching out to and helping 
students with their problems in this area. 





1958 World Congress on the Family (Paris) 


“The way children are brought up can influ- 
ence the whole national and international atmos- 
phere. The values we cherish can be lost to the 
world or gained by the quality of our family 
life.” This statement by Dr. W. D. Wall... 
sounded a keynote for the entire conference. He 
explained that society is a reflection of the se- 
curity structure of the family. Moral growth 
and an active conscience are not instilled by pre- 
cept but grow within a framework of love and 
acceptance. Self-discipline and responsibility can 
not be learned unless the frustrations involved 
are balanced by understanding love. 

The greatest of all modern problems is to de- 
velop enough social intelligence to keep society 
from smashing. . . . When everything else is 
ruled out, genuine parental interest and love 
make the difference in a child’s intellectual de- 
velopment between well below average to well 
above. ... 
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The difference between people is not only in 
intelligence but in willingness to take a risk for 
an important cause. This also grows in an atmos- 
phere of security but some parents stop children 
too soon in the face of possible danger. 

In some circumstances no mother can be ade- 
quate. The father needs to give that security to 
the mother that enables her to handle her child 
well. Relatives are valuable in giving the young 
family auxiliary security. But modern families 
are often under handicaps with no relatives near 
and no adequate place for children to play. 

The family is the essential instrument of social 
change and development. Yet in no country is as 
much money spent on training parents and train- 
ers of parents as on guided missiles alone—to 
say nothing of atomic bombs! (Source: Kath- 
erine Whiteside Taylor in Parent Cooperative 
PreSchools of America, Vol 1, No. 3, Sept. 1958, 


p. 1.) 
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The Relationship of Personality to the 
Incidence of Early Marriage* 


J. JOEL MOSS anp RUBY GINGLES 
University of Nebraska 


THE increasing number of early marriages in 
the United States is a statistical trend that is 
causing concern for parents and community of- 
ficials. An investigation of this trend in Ne- 
braska revealed a large increase in the number 
of marriages of individuals eighteen years or 
younger between 1940 and 1950.1 In 1940, 10 
per cent of the girls in twelve selected counties 
were eighteen years or younger at marriage as 
compared with 21 per cent in 1950. Comparable 
figures for the men indicated an increase from 
Y, per cent to 3 per cent during the same time 
period.? 


A research project was developed in 1955 at 


the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 
with the following objectives :* 


1. To study and compare the characteristics 
of females who marry early with those 
who marry later.* 

. To obtain insight into factors involved 
in early marriages. 

. To follow as many as possible of these 
marriages in a longitudinal study and 
to compare the success and dynamics of 
early marriages with those occurring 
later. 


* Published with the approval of the Director as paper 
No. 902, Journal Series, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Project No. 486, Home Economics Research. Pre- 
sented at the Research Section of the 1958 meetings of the 
National Council on Family Relations in Eugene, Oregon. 

1Kenneth L. Cannon and Ruby Gingles, Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station Quarterly, ‘‘What About Teen Age Mar- 
riages?’’ (Summer, 1953), p. 12, 

2 Vital Statistics figures on marriages in Nebraska during 
1957 indicated further increases in the trend with 23.4 per 
cent of all females and 4.3 per cent of all males marrying 
during the year being eighteen years or younger. 

3 Dr. Kenneth L. Cannon, currently at Brigham Young 
University, was largely responsible for the preliminary in- 
vestigation and initiation of this project. Dr. Rhea Keeler, 
of the Nebraska Vocational Education Department, assisted in 
the planning and in enlisting the cooperation of high school 
homemaking departments in the state. 

4 Early marriages were arbitrarily defined as those which 
occurred before the girl reached her nineteenth birthday. 
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This report draws on analyses of data col- 
lected in support of the first two objectives. It 
was felt that these objectives might best be fur- 
thered by comparing those who married early 
with those who married later on selected charac- 
teristics. A study sample was needed, therefore, 
which would allow for collection of certain data 
before any marriages occurred in the group. 
Since more females than males marry early, and 
since high schools represented the best source of 
contact for obtaining a study sample, it was felt 
that the research could best be expedited by 
utilizing high school girls as a study population. 

It is proposed that objective three will be 
accomplished through a probable ten-year fol- 
low-up study of the marriages occurring in the 
study sample. In this continuing study, attention 
will be given to the husbands as well as the 
wives. Periodic contacts to assess the success of 
the marriages will be made. Further, an explora- 
tion of the dynamics of the marriages will be 
made by comparing, at different points in time, 
the marriages of those who married early in our 
study sample with those who married later. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


The sample was composed of 3456 girls from 
grades nine through twelve enrolled in voca- 
tional homemaking classes in seventy-two high 
schools in Nebraska. Seventy per cent of the 
sample was in the ninth and tenth grades since 
most girls take homemaking classes at that time. 
The sample is represenative of small-town Ne- 
braska; no data were obtained from schools in 
the two largest urban centers of the state. 

At the time of initial contact with the sample, 
each girl was administered the Mooney Problem 
Check List and the Minnesota Personality Scale. 
In addition, each girl was asked to complete a 
short questionnaire and an opinionnaire devel- 
oped by the researchers. The questionnaire asked 
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for general information on family background, 
dating status, and vocational and educational 
plans. The opinionnaire asked the girls to rate a 
number of items as to their importance with 
respect to the readiness of a girl for marriage, 
and to respond to certain questions about their 
attitudes toward marriage. 

Periodic reports received from high school 
homemaking teachers dating from 1955 to June, 
1957, provided the names of 436 girls who had 
married ; 313 of whom married early. Responses 
to requests for names of married girls were re- 
ceived from 67 of the 72 cooperating schools. 

The girls who had married early were then 
matched, by school and by grade, with a control 
group of girls who had not married. They were 
compared on the basis of data collected in the 
initial contact, and analysis of variance was used 
to test for statistically significant differences be- 
tween the two groups. 

In order to help support and/or clarify find- 
ings accruing from these comparisons, hour- 
length interviews were conducted in 1957 with 
all of the married girls and their mothers who 
could be contacted in the eastern half of Ne- 
braska where most of the cooperating schools 
were located. The interviews were conducted by 
two married female interviewers. The project di- 
rector and the two interviewers jointly agreed on 
the assessment and coding of the interview sched- 
ules. 

These interviews were used to explore open- 
end questions built around the following: (1) 
readiness for marriage, (2) reasons for mar- 
riage, (3) future planning, (4) leisure time ac- 
tivities, (5) sex, and (6) relationship of the 
girls with parents, friends, and community. 
Probe questions were included in the schedules 
to obtain specific information in each of the 
general areas. 

This paper reports findings and preliminary 
generalizations based upon: 

1. The comparison of the number and type 
of problems checked on the Mooney 
Problem Check List by 297 girls who 

5 Mrs. Gingles was assisted in the interviewing by Mrs. 


John M. Ivanoff, who also participated in the analysis of the 
data. 
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married early with a control group 
matched by grade and school. 

. Comparison of scores on the Minnesota 
Personality Scale of 296 girls who mar; 
ried early with a matching control 
group. 

. Comparison of data from questionnaires 
at the time of initial contact of 266 girls 
who married early with a matching con- 
trol group. 

. Some preliminary generalizations drawn 
from the interview data of 110 girls 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Comparative Adjustment of Early Married and 
Control Groups 


The Mooney Problem Check List is a tech- 
nique for determining the number and type of 
problems which young people consider “‘trou- 
blesome’”’ to them. The form for high school 
students is subdivided into eleven categories 
with thirty items in each. It was felt that this 
instrument might be used to test the hypothesis 
that girls who marry early are less well-adjusted 
than those who marry later by indicating the 
differences in number and type of problems 
checked by each group. 

Present findings from this instrument do not 
substantiate the hypothesis. The married group 
checked a larger number of ‘‘troublesome”’ prob- 
lems; the control group checked a larger num- 
ber of “very troublesome’’ problems. Neither of 
these differences were significant. Within the 
eleven categories of the check list, the greatest 
mean difference was in the area of ‘Future: 
Vocational and Educational,” with the control 
group checking more “troublesome” problems 
than the early married group (F = 5.55), sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level. Table I indicates 
the mean number of ‘‘troublesome’’ problems 
checked per category for each group and the dif- 
ferences between the group means. An item 
analysis of specific problems checked by the two 
groups may yield more insight into possible 
differing areas of concern. 

The Minnesota Personality Scale provides five 
separate measures of individual adjustment: 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF EARLY MARRIED 
AND CONTROL GROUPS ACCORDING 
TO THE MOONEY PROBLEM 
CHECK LIST 








Mean Number “*Trou- 
blesome” Problems 


TABLE II. COMPARISON OF EARLY MARRIED 
AND CONTROL GROUPS ACCORDING TO 
THE MINNESOTA PERSONALITY SCALE 








Adjustment Mean Scores of Groups 





Variables Early Married Control F Value 





Problem Areas 
Mar- Con- Differ- 
ried trol ences* 





Health and Physical Development 

Finances, Living Conditions and 
Employment 

Social and Recreational Activities 

Courtship, Sex and Marriage 

Social-Psychological Relations 

Personal-Psychological Relations 

Morals and Religion 

Home and Family 

The Future: Vocational and Edu- 
cational 

Adjustment to Schoolwork 

Cieietes and Teaching Proce- 

ure 


> 
wo 
n 


4:17 


4.60 
5.28 
4.21 
5-99 
5.61 
3-75 
3.48 


Pe AAR Re 
PF PEALZSAS 


ee 


4.50 
5.92 


Aw 
wo 
> 


3.76 


51.60 50.88 
297 297 


3-37 





Total 
N 





* Differences= Married— Control. 
(+ indicates more problems checked by married group; 
— indicates more problems checked by control group). 


Morale, Social Adjustment, Family Relations, 
Emotionality, and Economic Conservatism. High 
scores on the scale are indicative of better ad- 
justment than low scores. This scale was chosen 
because it is easily administered and has reason- 
able checks on validity and reliability. 

This scale was used to test two hypotheses: 
(1) girls who marry early tend to be less well- 
adjusted than their schoolmates (also tested by 
the Mooney Problem Check List); and (2) 
girls who marry early tend to have less satisfy- 
ing relationships with their families than do 
their schoolmates. As support of these hypothe- 
ses, it was expected that the control group 
would score significantly higher than the early 
married group on Social Adjustment, Family 
Relations, and Emotionality. Results of the tests 
of significance are shown in Table II. 

The hypothesis that girls who marry early 
tend to be less well-adjusted than their school- 
mates is supported by the finding that the con- 
trol group had significantly higher scores in 
Emotionality (F = 8.164). Lower scores of the 
married group in Emotionality indicate that 
these girls are not so emotionally stable as their 
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Morale 

Social Adjustment 
Family Relations 
Emotionality 

Economic Conservatism 


913 
.003 
7.318* 
8.164* 
.388 


176.9 
213.4 
138.2 
160.2 
102.9 


175.8 
213.5 
132.6 
155.0 
102.5 





N 296 296 





* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


classmates. Evidently, adjustment difficulties of 
gitls who marry early are more related to their 
personal than to their social adjustment since it 
was also found that the mean scores of the two 
groups on Social Adjustment were not signifi- 
cantly different. 

The hypothesis that girls who marry early 
tend to have less satisfying relationships with 
their families was supported by the significantly 
higher scores of the control group in Family 
Relations (F-7.318). Further analysis of the 
data may lead to a better understanding of how 
the two groups differ in this area. 


Other Comparative Findings 

A third basis of comparison of the two groups 
was the data from the Student Questionnaire 
which asked for information regarding dating 
status, plans of the girls and their parents for 
college education, and the education of the par- 
ents. A summary of the findings is presented in 
Table III. 

The dating status of the two groups at the 
time the study was instigated was remarkably 
different. Whereas 83 per cent of the early mar- 
ried group were dating only one, going steady 
or engaged, only 34 per cent of the control 
group had settled into such a steady pattern. 
Three times as many of the control group were 
dating more than one person as compared with 
the early married group, and six times as many 
more not yet dating. : 

College plans of the two groups were some- 
what different with twice as many girls in the 
control group having definite plans. Differences 
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TABLE III. COMPARISON OF EARLY MAR- 
RIED AND CONTROL GR ON DAT- 
ING STATUS AND COLLEGE PLANS AT 

TIME OF INITIAL CONTACT IN 10955 








Group 
Percentages* 


Con- 
trol 


Dating Status and College Plans 





Early 
Married 





Dating Status 
Not yet dati: 
Dating Smee one 
Dating only one 11.5 


Going steady : 12.6 
Engaged : 9.6 


Plans to Attend College 
Very certain will attend 
Somewhat certain will attend 
Undecided 
Somewhat certain will not attend 
Very certain will not attend 


Parents’ sey — Daughter At- 


tending Coll 

bee like very na to have her at- 
wend somewhat like her to attend 
Do not care 

Disapprove somewhat 

Disapprove very much 


Parents Able to Afford College 
Afford it rather easily 
Afford if really scrim 
Afford to pay part of way 
Could not pay any of way 
Could afford, but would not help 


30.7 
35.6 


25.2 
18.7 


22.4 
22.0 
42.7 41.5 
11.4 12.6 
1.5 2.0 





* Percentages are based on responses from 266 girls in 
each group. 


between parents of the two groups on interest in 
college education was nearly as great and also 
in favor of the control group. According to the 
girls’ estimates of their parents’ ability to send 
them to college, there was little difference be- 
tween the two groups. Eighty-five per cent of 
the control group and 87 per cent of the early 
married group felt their parents could afford to 
pay part or all of their college expenses. Plans 
for attending college did not seem to be related 
to the girls’ estimates of their family financial 
resources. 

Educational level is a very rough measure of 
socio-economic status. It is often theorized that 
girls in the lower socio-economic levels tend to 
marry earlier than those in the middle classes. 
Educational level did not seem to be a differ- 
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ential factor in the present study as the mean 
number of years of schooling of the parents of 
the two groups was almost identical. For the 
control group, mothers had an average of 10.7 
and fathers 9.6 years of education as compared 
with 10.6 and 9.4 respectively, for the early 
married group. The combination of the educa- 
tional level of the parents and the girls’ esti- 
mates of their parental financial resources sug- 
gest that socio-economic level is not a factor in 
the early marriage of this group. 


Preliminary Generalizations from Interview 
Data 


The girls responded readily to the inter- 
viewing technique. Rapport was easily estab- 
lished and the interviewers felt that most of the 
girls were eager to talk about their marriages. 
In general, their responses indicated an orienta- 
tion towards marriage as the basic goal in their 
lives and that they expected to follow the tradi- 
tional role of wife and mother. If judged by 
indices from marriage success studies, they were 
not ready for marriage; by their own criteria 
for readiness, 95 per cent were very ready. This 
may reflect either the presence of naivety among 
the girls concerning marriage or the need for 
revision of present criteria for predicting marital 
success when applied to youthful marriages. 

Responses concerning the future plans of 
these girls and their husbands revealed little 
concern for formal or vocational education. 
Though it is planned that the husband will be 
the sole breadwinner in most of these marriages, 
his basis for this role is largely in terms of a job 
requiring brief or no vocational training beyond 
the high school level. However, his level of ma- 
turity, as suggested in the fact that he is on the 
average 5.4 years older than his wife, may be a 
determining factor in the stability of the mar- 
riage. 

Leisure time activities and interest areas of 
these young couples seem to emphasize the 
separate man and woman worlds in which they 
have been conditioned. Their plans for a tradi- 
tional husband-wife relationship, combined with 
a small family and early childbearing, may put 
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stress upon their later relationships. By present 
standards, these wives will still be comparatively 
youthful when they are freed from family re- 
sponsibilities. 

In the early months of their marital adjust- 
ment, the girls did not see sexual relations as a 
problem of major importance. A sizeable num- 
ber felt that it had been a problem, but few felt 
it still remained a problem. The fact that 31 
per cent of the girls reported that they were 
pregnant when they married indicates that pre- 
marital sexual relations did present a problem 
for many of them. 

Their parental families and their communities 
seem to be acceptant of these young couples 
once the marriage occurs, even if they do ver- 
bally frown upon the idea of young marriages. 
The young wives reported frequent contacts and 
close relationships with their parents which sug- 
gest that young families in the American culture 
may not be as independent or rootless as is 
often theorized. 


SUMMARY 


A research plan was developed which al- 
lowed for comparison of girls who marry early 
with a matching control group of girls who did 
not marry early. The plan also allowed for con- 
tinuing study of the marriages of these girls 
over a long period of time to assess subsequent 
marital adjustment and to compare their mar- 
riages with those of girls who marry at a more 


mature age. The findings reported from com-, 


parative analyses suggest the following conclu- 
sions: 


1, Girls who marry early are emotionally 
less stable than those who marry later. 

. Girls who marry early have less satis- 
factory relationships with their parental 
families. 

. Early and steady dating practices are as- 
sociated with earlier marriages. 

. Socio-economic status, as evidenced by 
parents’ educational level and apparent 
ability to finance college education, may 
not be as closely related to age at mar- 
riage as has been expected. 


These findings and the interview data point 
to the emergence of two types of girls with an 
orientation toward early marriage. First, a type 
who is emotionally insecure and feels pushed 
toward marriage as an escape from an unhappy 
environment into something which gives prom- 
ise of being more satisfactory. Second, a type 
who is early in maturing, and whose aspiration 
level and expectation of marital happiness are 
comparatively low. These types are not exclusive 
of each other, but their existence indicates that 
they must be taken into consideration in any 
assessment of marital success at a later date. 
Another emerging factor in these early mar- 
riages is the age difference of the bride and 
groom which indicates that the stability of the 
marriage may be partially dependent upon the 
maturity of the husband. 








Advance Notice of 1960 Meeting 


Plans are under way for NCFR to join with the International Union of Family Organizations in 
a combined annual meeting at Teacher's College, Columbia University, August 23-26, 1960. This 
will be the first time the IUFO will have met on American soil. The program will focus upon 
parents and teachers working together in furthering personal development and family stability. If 
you have suggestions, please send them immediately to the program chairman, Harold T. Christensen, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Adolescent Role 


Deprivation and 


High School Age Marriage* 


*LEE G. BURCHINAL 
Iowa State University 


ONE feature of the trend toward younger age 
at marriage in the United States has been the 
recent increase in high school marriages.’ In 
view of the sociological pessimism regarding 
youthful marriage, the present research study 
was undertaken as an attempt to identify some 
factors associated with high school aged mar- 
riages.? 
THEORETICAL FORMULATION 

Aged-graded status placement in American 
society may be considered as the various levels 
of childhood, adolescence, and adulthood, al- 
though demarcation lines between levels are not 
clearly defined. Yet high school graduation, 
full-time employment, movement from home to 
a place of further study or employment are ap- 
proximations of rites de passage from adoles- 
cence to young adulthood for American girls. 
For girls who have not completed high school, 
marriage clearly confers adult status apart from 
or in addition to any other institutionalized 
means available to girls. As an adolescent, girls 
have school, community, family, dating and 
courtship roles, but marriage permits a new set 
of adult and marital roles. Girls who marry be- 
fore the completion of high school, in effect, 
reject adolescent role behavior. 

* Published as Journal Paper No. J-3520 of the Iowa 
Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 1370. The writer gratefully acknowledges 
his appreciation to the Alumni Achievement Fund of Iowa 
State College whose grant made this research possible. 

1 Although the view of decreasing age at marriage in 
United States since 1900 is generally held, Thomas P. Mona- 
han challenges the basis of the census reports. See Pattern 
of Age at Marriage in the United States Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Stephenson-Brothers, 225 South 15 Street, 1957. 

For data relative to the increase in high school-aged mar- 
riages in Iowa, see Lee G. Burchinal and Loren Chancellor, 
“What about School-Age Marriages?’’, lowa Farm Science, 
12 (June, 1958) pp, 12-14. 

2 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Saccess or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, pp. 115-117, p. 388; Lewis M. Terman, Psychological 
Factors in Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1939, pp. 180-183; Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment 
in Marriage, New York: Holt, 1951, pp. 100-103. 
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Rejection of the adolescent role would likely 
occur when girls feel some degree of role de- 
privation. Role deprivation may occur: (1) 
when present role satisfactions are less than 
present role expectations, or (2) when present 
role satisfactions are less than anticipated mari- 
tal role satisfactions. 

The major hypothesis of this study is: Role 
change is directly related to role deprivation. 
Marriage is taken as the index of role change. 
Two conditions considered in the context of 
interaction with one another have been identi- 
fied for role deprivation. Operational conditions 
of the role deprivation are set forth in the hy- 
potheses which follow: 

1. Marriage is directly related to dissatis- 

faction with parental relations. 

To test this hypothesis, the Stone fairness of 
discipline scale, the Nye parental acceptance 
scale, and the Landis-Stone parent authority 
scale were used to assess the girls’ perceptions of 
their relations with their parents. It was as- 
sumed that girls who expressed more favorable 
evaluation of their parents by the criteria of 
these scales were less likely to suffer from role 
deprivation in this area of their lives than girls 
who reported harshness or rigidity of discipline, 
authoritarian parental behavior, and who re- 
jected their parents. 

2. Marriage is the result of role depriva- 
tions arising from a set of intervening 
variables, the personality characteristics 
of the girls, which contributes to a de- 
sire for satisfactions expected from a 
change in roles. 

3 The fairness of discipline scale and its statistical proper- 
ties were obtained from Dr. Stone. The authority scale may 
be found in Paul Landis and Carol Stone, The Relationship 
of Parental Authority to Teenage Adjustments, Bulletin 538, 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, 1952. The acceptance-rejection of parents scale has 


been reported; see F. Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and 
Delinquency, New York: Wiley, 1958, pp. 76-77. 
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Moss and Gingles found that married girls as 
compared with control girls were less well ad- 
justed as measured by the Emotionality Scale of 
the Minnesota Personality Scale. Martinson 
refers to the concept of “ego deficiency” as a 
summary index for the discrepancy between the 
“social” and “personal” adjustment of girls 
who married young and a control group of 
single girls.’ The measures used by these re- 
searchers reflect obviously socially desirable re- 
sponses on many test items which may partially 
invalidate the personality measures for uses to 
which they have been put.* Therefore, the ad- 
justment concept approach was rejected as a 
criterion of personality assessment and the need- 
theory approach suggested by the studies of 
Winch was used.? The Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule was selected as a test since it 
was designed to provide “quick and convenient 
measures of a number of relatively independent 
normal personality variables.”’* The pairing 
technique used for questions permits few ob- 
viously socially desirable responses to be appar- 
ent to the respondent. 

Although not all fifteen need variables de- 
rived from the Edwards PPS are relevant to the 
purposes of this study, data for all needs are 
listed in Table I. Need variables selected for 
relevance to the girls’ decisions to marry were 
deference, autonomy, succorance, change, en- 
durance, and heterosexuality. Complete defini- 
tions of these need variables are provided in the 
Edwards Manual. 

If the need measures obtained from the Ed- 


4 J. Joel Moss and Ruby Gingles, ‘‘A Preliminary Report 
of a Longitudinal Study of Early Marriage in Nebraska,’’ 
given at the Midwest Sociological Society meeting in Min- 
neapolis, April 27, 1958. 

5 Floyd M. Martinson, ‘‘Ego Deficiency as a Factor in 
Marriage,’ American Sociological Review, 20 (April, 1955), 
Pp. 161-164, 

®See Albert Ellis, ‘‘The Value of Marriage Prediction 
Tests,"’ American Sociological Review, 13 (December, 1948), 
pp. 710-718, for a critique of the weaknesses of direct ques- 
tions in assessment of marital or interpersonal relations. 

T Robert F. Winch, ‘‘The Theory of Complementary Needs 
in Mate-Selection: Final Results on the Test of the General 
Hypothesis,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 (October, 
1955), pp. 552-555. 

8 Allen L. Edwards, The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule Manual, New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1953. 
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wards schedule have generality value, married 
girls were expected to score higher than control 
girls on deference, succorance, change, and 
heterosexuality, and to score lower on autonomy 
and endurance. 

3. Marriage is directly related to the length 
and seriousness of the heterosexual in- 
volvement of the girls. 

Married girls were expected to have begun 
dating and going steady earlier, had a larger 
number of steady dates, and been in love with a 
larger number of persons than the control girls. 
Since dating and courtship roles are generally 
directional, toward increasingly intimate physi- 
cal involvements and psychological identifica- 
tion, the girls who eventually married while in 
high school were expected to have suffered a 
greater degree of role deprivation which only 
marital roles could fulfill. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND FIELD PROCEDURES 


Insofar as possible, an ex post facto research 
design was used in the present study. Efforts 
were made to match married girls with control 
gitls on eleven characteristics. Unfortunately, 
the present design departed from the ex post 
facto model in one vital aspect. All the data in 
the present study were gathered after the girls 
had been married. 

Data were obiained in nine Iowa communi- 
ties and from eleven separate high schools dur- 
ing the spring of 1958. At each of the schools, a 
questionnaire containing matching and dating 
history items was administered to one or more 
classrooms of students which included one or 
more of the married girls who were attending 
school. For girls who had dropped from school, 
all data were obtained from home contacts. 

Absolute matching was achieved for sixty 
pairs of married and unmarried girls on school 
attended, grade in school, and rural or urban 
socialization experience. Reasonably successful 
matching, though less precise, was achieved for 
the ages of the girls, the prestige levels of their 
fathers’ occupations, their parents’ educational 
levels, the religious affiliation of the girls, the 
presence or absence of both biological parents, 
and sizes of families of orientation. Details on 
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TABLE I. MEANS, DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCES AND TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR MARRIED AND CONTROL GIRLS 





Means 
Married Control 
FOR THE TOTAL GROUP 








29 
27 
14 
31 
29 
28 


FOR THE PREMARITALLY PREGNANT GROUP 


Age at first date e 14.31 
Age at first steady . 15.87 
Number of steadies j 1.73 
Number of steadies in love with ’ 1.00 
Fairness of discipline : 4-05 
Authority of mother F 3.33 
Authority of father ; 3.60 
Acceptance of mother ‘ 5.14 
Acceptance of father ‘ 4-33 
Number of friends married : 1.91 


Edwards PPS scores (n= 11) 

Achievement é 11.27 
Deference ‘ 14.09 
Order ‘ 10.45 
Exhibitionism : 14.72 
Autonomy . . 12.00 
Affiliation : 18.45 
14.91 
13.64 
10.91 

19.18 : -05<P<.10 
17.09 16.91 
17.63 17.91 
13.54 13.18 
13.64 11.91 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Means 


Variable 





Married 


Control 





Aggression 11.09 
M>C 
Date frequency at 14 10 
15 10 
16 3 
Date seriousness at 14 8 
15 10 
16 10 


masts COM xs 
As 
Q@ 


FOR THE PREMARITALLY NON-PREGNANT GROUP 


Age at first date 

Age at first steady 

Number of steadies 

Number of steadies in love with 
Fairness of discipline 

Authority of mother 

Authority of father 

Acceptance of mother 7. 
Acceptance of father 5. 
Number of friends married 2. 


Edwards PPS scores (n= 26) 
Achievement 
Deference 
Order 
Exhibitionism 
Autonomy 
Affiliation 
Intraception 
Succorance 
Dominance 
Abasement 
Nutriance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 


13.97 
15.00 
3.00 
1.61 
3.71 
3-35 
2.82 
oo 
38 
61 


12.17 
13.28 
14.13 
13.05 
10.20 
17.86 , 
17.86 
12.13 
10.40 
18.56 
17.94 
16.28 
16.13 
8.78 
11.40 
M>C 
Date frequency at 14 17 
15 17 
16 10 
Date seriousness at 14 21 
15 18 
16 16 


2.14 
2.95 
2.45 
1.60 
.68 
-20 
+39 
2.54 
1.46 
.65 


14.97 


r 


et At oe 
oo PLP Faz 


<.0F 
<.001 


P 
<.02 
<.05 

-31 
2.94 <.001 
2.34 <.02 
2.25 <.05 





* Z refers to the Wilcoxon signed-ranks test statistic in the case of continuous data or to the statistic used in the sign 
test in the case of greater or less than comparisons. (See Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, pp. 68-75 for the si 
test.) For the means on the Edwards test, t was used; a 


test and pp. 75-83 for the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks 
tests are two-tailed. 


** The frequencies under M>C are those corresponding to comparisons in which married girls choose a response of 


greater dating frequency or seriousness than the control a 
t 


the cases are included in tie situations or were omitted at 


matching data are available elsewhere and for 
purposes of brevity are not presented here.° 


RESULTS 
Data are presented in Table I for the total 
group of girls and for two subgroups of girls, 


® Matching details will be sent upon request or are availa- 
ble in an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation; see Orlando Goer- 
ing, ‘‘Sociological and Psychological Correlates of High 
School Marriage,’’ Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College, 1959. 
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Is; M<C indicates the opposite condition. The remainder of 
fifteen and sixteen age levels because the girls were married. 


the premaritally pregnant and the premaritally 
non-pregnant girls. Twenty-three, or 39.6 per 
cent, of the fifty-eight girls for whom data were 
available on this factor were premaritally preg- 
nant. 

The hypotheses relating role deprivation and 
strained parent-adolescent relations or role dep- 
rivation arising from personality need charac- 
teristics of the girls were untenable. None of 
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the mean differences on parent-adolescent rela- 
tions supported the hypothesis. Taken as a 
whole, the personality needs comparisons listed 
in Table I also failed to support the hypothesis. 

Only the hypothesis relative to the length and 
seriousness of heterosexual involvement re- 
ceived considerable support. Although five of 
the tests were not statistically significant, the 
data from the three groups of married and cor- 
responding control girls showed a consistent 
pattern of differences. Married girls in the pre- 
maritally nonpregnant, pregnant, and total sam- 
ples began to date and go steady at an earlier 
age, had a greater number of steady boyfriends, 
and were in love with a greater number of stead- 
ies or dates than the corresponding control girls. 

In addition to the heterosexual involvement 
questions just cited, the girls were asked to 
check whether they dated less, about the same, 
or more frequently than other persons of their 
sex for ages fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years. 
Also, they were asked to check whether they 
were not dating, dating around, or going steady 
at ages fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. Again the 
bulk of the data supported the hypotheses al- 
though some differences in the patterns of dat- 
ing activity were found for the premaritally and 
non-premaritally pregnant married girls. 

One other factor which may produce role 
deprivation for adolescents might be the knowl- 
edge of marital life they gained from friends 
who married prior.to graduation. The married 
and control girls were asked, “How many per- 
sons whom you have had as close friends have 
gotten married while they were still in high 
school ?” For both subgroups, the married girls 
reported more close friends had married than 
the control girls, but the difference was minor 
for the non-premaritally pregnant group while it 
was larger and statistically significant for the 
premaritally pregnant group. 

Apart from hypothesis relating to role de- 
ptivation and marriage, other data were avail- 
able for analyses. Historically, high school mar- 
riages have been more common among girls of 
lower socio-economic backgrounds. The data in 
Table II show that this proposition was con- 
firmed when the occupation prestige levels of 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGES OF NONFARM 
MARRIED AND UNMARRIED GIRLS’ 
FATHERS BY LEVELS OF OCCU- 
PATIONAL PRESTIGE SCORES 








North-Hatt 


Fie Married Unmarried _ Difference 





n=60 
39.6 
50.9 


9.5 21.6 
Marshall's C= 1.48, P=.069 


N=315 
33.0 6 
45-4 5-5 
—12.1 


Less than 60 


70 and over 





the fathers of the married girls were compared 
with similar data for all girls who completed the 
original questionnaire.?° The percentage of mar- 
ried girls from farm homes, 8.6, and the per- 
centage of unmarried farm girls who completed 
the questionnaires, 9.7, were very similar. 

When the parents’ educational levels were 
analyzed, further support was obtained for the 
hypothesis of greater frequency of young mar- 
riages among girls of lower socio-economic 
backgrounds. The mean educational levels of 
the married girls’ fathers was 9.7, for the 
fathers of all the other girls (n = 357) the 
mean was 10.9, t = 2.68, P < .01. Mothers of 
the married girls also had lower mean educa- 
tional levels, 10.3, than the mothers of all the 
girls whose mean was 11.4 years of education, 
t = 3.75, P<.001. 

The absence of one or both parents has been 
alleged to be a factor in various sorts of adoles- 
cent deviant behavior. This condition was tested 
for relationship with high school age marriage. 
Married and all unmarried girls were classified 
into a dichotomy: (1) families in which both 
biological parents were living together; and (2) 
other conditions in which one or both of the 
girls’ original parents were not present in their 
homes during most of their lives. Eighty per 
cent of the married and 82.2 per cent of the 
unmarried girls came from “whole” homes, 
X? = .69, .30 < P< .50. 


DiIscussION 
One of the surprising features of the data was 
a complete lack of confirmation for the parent- 


% Occupational prestige was defined by the North-Hatt 
scale; see C. C. North and Paul K. Hatt, ‘‘Jobs and Occu- 
pations: A Popular Evaluation,’’ Opinion News, 9 (September 
1, 1947), pp. 3-13. 
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adolescent relationship hypothesis. Moss and 
Gingles found that the early married girls in 
their ex post facto Nebraska study scored sig- 
nificantly and substantially lower on the Minne- 
sota Family Relationship Scale than the control 
girls.14 This raises the question of the validity 
of the present parent-relationship data for the 
hypothesis tested. The married girls in the pres- 
ent sample had been married from less than one 
month to twenty-seven months; the median 
length of marriage was 5.7 months. If the hy- 
pothesis was valid, could the comparatively short 
marriage experience of the girls be sufficient 
to cause a change in their evaluation of their re- 
lationship with their parents? Some data are 
available which may bear on this question. Al- 
most half of the girls reported that their folks 
had been “‘against’”’ their marriages, “tried to 
talk them out of it,” or “wanted them to wait,” 
but now their folks have “‘accepted it,” or have 
“come around to our point of view.” These data 
suggest that if strained parent-adolescent rela- 
tions exist prior to marriage, the relations, from 
the girls’ points of view, improve rapidly after 
a short time of marriage. 

Some interesting results emerged from the 
analyses of the needs scores. One in particular 
was the direction of the differences in hetero- 
sexuality for the premaritally pregnant group 
and the reversal in the direction of these same 
scores for the non-premaritally pregnant group 
of girls. These data seemed to suggest that girls 
who were pregnant prior to marriage still have 
premarital heterosexuality interests. A mean of 
14.34 is used as a norm for single women since 
this is reported by Edwards as the mean for the 
women in his test group. The mean for the pre- 
maritally pregnant girls, 13.64, approximated 
that of the norm group, but the mean for the 
non-premaritally pregnant group, 8.78, is con- 
siderably lower. If one assumes that the hetero- 
sexual need as measured in the Edwards PPS is 
a situational-response measurement subject to 
variation according to the degree that the heter- 
osexual desires of the girls are satisfied, the 
non-premaritally pregnant girls who apparently 
had considerable dating experience and who 


11 Moss and Gingles, of. cit. 
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freely selected marriage more likely had 
achieved considerable heterosexual satisfaction 
and, as the data show, have the lowest hetero- 
sexual scores. The premaritally pregnant girls, 
on the other hand, did not freely elect marriage: 
for the most part, it was forced upon them by 
their pregnancies. They may be resentful of the 
necessity of becoming married and probably still 
desire heterosexual satisfactions arising from 
dating roles rather than the heterosexual satis- 
factions arising from the dyadic marital roles. 
The feasibility of these speculations wait on 
pre- and post-marriage heterosexual need meas- 
urement. The fact that the PPS comparisons 
were based on small numbers of pairs probably 
needs no further elaboration. 

The data seemed relatively clear on the rela- 
tion of dating behavior to high school age mar- 
riage. Whereas the family relationship and per- 
sonality needs data may have been greatly 
changed from what might have been obtained if 
these data had been obtained prior to marriage, 
the dating history data probably were not altered 
substantially by the intervening fact of marriage. 
Certainly early age of dating, going steady, or the 
tendency to fall in love with more dates and 
steadies are not the only or perhaps the major 
factors in high school marriages, but in the con- 
text of the generally nonsignificant results based 
on parent-adolescent and the needs scores of the 
girls, the dating history data take on added sig- 
nificance. 

Results from the Nebraska and the present 
study are in conflict regarding the association of 
young age of marriage and socio-economic level 
of the family of orientation. Moss and Gingles 
found no differences in the mean educational 
levels of fathers or mothers for married and 
control girls. Married and control girls in the 
Nebraska study also did not differ greatly in the 
estimates of the ability of their families to send 
them to college. In the Iowa study marked 
differences in mean educational levels for both 
parents and frequency distribution differences in 
the level of occupational prestige for fathers’ 
jobs were found for comparisons between mar- 
ried girls and all other girls included in the 


3 Ibid. 
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original questionnaire administration, An ex- 
planation of the differences in results for the 
two studies may lie in the fact that Moss and 
Gingles report data for girls who married prior 
to nineteen years of age while the Iowa data are 
based on girls who married prior to completion 
of high school. The modal age at marriage for 
women in Iowa in 1957 was eighteen years of 
age. One can safely assume that most of these 
marriages occurred after high school graduation 
and if socio-economic analyses were made for 
the ages up to and including this modal group- 
ing, nonsignificant differences would be likely to 
be found. 

Numerous questions were raised by this ex- 
ploratory research project. Is it safe to assume 
high school marriage is deviation from the 
norms of the school age population ? How much 
of a role change is anticipated by the girls? 
What were their expectations regarding mar- 
riage; that of their parents? What had been the 
role of their parents in their dating and court- 
ship? What kinds of parental control and coun- 
sel were used ? What kinds of parental behavior 
impede or expedite youthful marriages? 

Husbands were virtually ignored in this 
study. What are the characteristics of men who 


marry high school-aged girls ?1* What was their 


role and that of the girls in reaching the deci- 
sion to marry ? 

Finally, the writer recognizes that only crude 
role deprivation indices have been used. If role 
theory is used, future research might be de- 
signed to measure this concept directly. 


18 Husband-wife age differences by ages of bride, resi- 
dential propinquity, and degree of religious homogamy among 
other things have been reported for youthful marriages in 
Iowa in 1956; see Burchinal and Chancellor, of. cit. Eco- 
nomic and other post-marital data for the present sample of 
sixty couples will be forthcoming. 


SUMMARY 


High school age marriage was taken as an 
index of role change arising from adolescent 
role deprivation. Data related to adolescent role 
deprivation were obtained from a matched 
group of sixty married and control girls who 
were matched with varying degrees of success on 
eleven characteristics. 

Little support was found for the hypothesis 
relating to parent-adolescent relationships and 
young age at marriage. Examination of the per- 
sonality needs scores for the group of premari- 
tally pregnant and the group of non-premaritally 
pregnant girls showed marked differences on the 
levels of heterosexuality needs. Otherwise only 
one theoretically meaningful difference emerged 
from the analysis of personality needs: the non- 
premaritally pregnant girls were less autono- 
mous than the control girls. In general, married 
and control girls did not vary significantly on 
the needs scores. Girls who married prior to high 
school graduation, on the average, started dating 
and going steady at an early age, had more 
steady boyfriends, and felt that they had been in 
love with a larger number of dates and steadies 
than the control girls. 

Married girls were found to have had a 


-larger number of close friends who married 


while they were in school. Measures of socio- 
economic background such as fathers’ occupations 
and parents’ educational levels showed that mar- 
ried girls had lower family socio-economic levels 
than a norm group of 357 girls who also an- 
swered these items. However, married girls did 
not differ from unmarried girls in the propor- 
tion coming from families in which one or both 
parents were not present. 








Obituary and Historical Note 
The idea of a National Council on Family Relations was first conceived by Paul Sayre, a Professor 
of Law at the University of Iowa. He became its first president in 1938 and published the first issue 
of Living, later changed to Marriage and Family Living. Doctor Sayre died last August 10, at the age 
of sixty-five. 
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Family Life Education in Indiana 
Public High Schools: A 
Preliminary Report* 


EDWARD Z. DAGER anD GLENN HARPER 
Purdue University 


FAMILY life education continues to progress in public high schools, 
albeit slowly, despite frequent and often intensive criticism and 
despite the fact that, in its development, there are seemingly insur- 
mountable problems to overcome. Many of these problems appear, 
on the surface, to be rather vague and diffuse and one of the objec- 
tives of this over-all survey has been to ascertain more clearly what 
some of these problems may be. 

Shortly following the Russian satellite and the subsequent explo- 
sive criticism of high school curricula, an extensive survey of family 
life education in Indiana public high schools was initiated. The 
research program consisted of three separate but related phases: 
(1) A short questionnaire was sent to principals requesting basic 
information about the school, some attitudes of the principal toward 
family life education, and the names of the current and prospective 
teachers of family life education. (2) A much more comprehensive 
questionnaire was also sent to all teachers of family life education 
in order to ascertain the nature and content of their courses. Finally, 
(3) A number of experienced family life teachers and an equal 
number of prospective family life teachers were invited to participate 
in a family life education workshop. This report is concerned essen- 
tially with the major findings from the principals’ questionnaire. 
Other more extensive reports will be made subsequently as the data 
are analyzed. 

One of the main difficulties inherent in a study of this kind is 
the problem of the interpretation and definition of family life educa- 
tion. Family life education is variously interpreted as sex education, 
life adjustment education, education in homemaking skills, and 


* This study was made possible by a grant from the Lilly Endowment Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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vocational education. It is apparent from previ- 
ous research and the literature in general that 
family life education is interpreted so loosely as 
to elicit responses from an astounding variety 
of teachers reporting that they teach family life. 
Kenkel,’ for example, found family topics re- 
portedly taught in such diverse classes as general 
science, mathematics, music, and shorthand. The 
definitions used by him, though representative 
of those commonly used in family life organiza- 
tions, was general enough to allow respondents 
a rather liberal interpretation. At present, it 
seems that practically any school course can be 
thought of as a family living course. The prob- 
lem of definition is further complicated by vari- 
ous departmental affiliations, each department 
adhering to its own conception of what consti- 
tutes family life education. 

For these reasons, a specific definition was 
included with every questionnaire sent to the 
principals, with strong encouragement to relate 
their answers to what we conceived to be family 
life education. Our definition read: Family life 
education is the teaching of dating and court- 
ship; implications of early marriage; love and 
romance; preparation for marriage; implica- 
tions of being husband-father, wife-mother; sex 
education; and marital adjustment as related to 
the personal and social responsibilities of a fam- 
ily. It was made clear that the teaching of any of 
the particular topics mentioned would constitute 
a contribution to the teaching of family life. As 
will be seen later, this definition, too, was sub- 
ject to misinterpretation, but the test of its 
worthwhileness as a definition rests upon the 
analysis of the more detailed and complete data 
received from the teachers’ questionnaire. 

The questionnaire to the principals requested 
information regarding school enrollment by 
grade level and sex, whether their school of- 
fered courses in family life education and in 
what form, the number of offerings, and the 
names of teachers involved. In addition, ques- 
tions were asked concerning the principals’ fu- 
ture plans in regard to family life education, 


1 William F. Kenkel, ‘tA Survey of Family Life Educa- 
tion in Iowa High Schools,’ Marriage and Family Living, 19, 
No. 4 (November, 1957), pp. 379-381. 
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what they thought parents’ reactions to such 
courses were and what difficulties they felt were 
involved in the teaching of family life educa- 
tion in their schools. In the fall of 1958, the 
questionnaire was sent to all (690) Indiana 
public high school principals and two follow- 
ups were used to insure the maximum number 
of responses. 


FINDINGS 


The principals returned a rewarding 96 per 
cent (661) of the 690 questionnaires mailed to 
them. Around 91 per cent (600) of the princi- 
pals reported that family life education is taught 
in their schools in one form or another. Only 
61 clearly indicated that their schools have no 
such offering. As was expected, course offerings 
in this area are positively related to size of 
school enrollment; as the latter increases, so too 
does the number of pertinent course offerings. 
Differences in the type of course offered 
(whether a unit within another course or a full 
semester course) were also related to size of 
school enrollment. Only 10 per cent of the 
schools with 400 students or less were found 
to offer a full course, while 59 per cent of the 
schools with 1200 or more students have such 
a course. 

Of the 600 high schools offering family life 
education, 53 offer full family life courses as 
well as units in other courses; 55 offer full 
courses only; 256 offer two or more units of 
family life in other courses, and 236 offer one 
unit only. Of these, a total of 309 schools offer 
family life in more than one course and the 
total of all the offerings in the 600 high schools 
is 1081. Of these, 108 are full courses and 973 
are units in other courses. Home economics is 
the largest single discipline involved in family 
life education. Fully 51 per cent of the 973 
units contained in other courses were taught 
by teachers affiliated with home economics, 
whereas the next largest affiliation was health 
and physical education (17 per cent), followed 
by sociology (9 per cent), biology (7 per cent), 
government, economics, history and problems 
(5 per cent), psychology (4 per cent), guid- 
ance and counseling (2 per cent), and finally 
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a residual category including vocations and oc- 
cupations, child care and nursing, agriculture, 
business education and others (4 per cent). The 
people teaching the full courses in family life 
were not designated by the principals as having 
a departmental affiliation. These courses came 
under such titles as ‘Family Life,” ‘Modern 
Living,” and “Family Relationships.” 

Principals who reported family life courses in 
their schools clearly indicate that they are more 
positively oriented toward family life education 
than are the principals whose schools do not 
offer it. Of the 600 principals whose schools 
have family life courses, 22 per cent wish to in- 
crease their offerings, 71 per cent wish to con- 
tinue offerings without change, and 7 per cent 
did not respond to the item. Only 10 per cent 
of the 61 principals whose schools do not offer 
instruction in family life courses indicated a 
desire to add this offering, 54 per cent wished 
to continue not offering it, and 36 per cent did 
not respond. However, 65 per cent of all of the 
principals indicated that teacher education pro- 
grams should emphasize family life education 
either “much more” or “more,” 25 per cent felt 
that it should be emphasized “the same,” 1 
per cent “less,” and 8 per cent gave no an- 
swer. 

Sixty per cent of all the principals felt that 
parents wanted the school to offer family life 
courses whereas only 8 per cent did not feel that 
they did. Over 30 per cent avoided the ques- 
tion. Along the same lines, the principals were 
asked to list what they felt to be the difficulties 
involved in the teaching or the offering of 
family life courses in their schools. The re- 
sponses were very revealing, even though 14 
per cent (91) of the principals made no com- 
ment. Most of the respondents mentioned several 
kinds of difficulties involved in this area. The 
percentages that follow represent the frequency 
with which particular difficulties were mentioned. 
Thirty-one per cent (212) of the principals felt 
that there were parental, religious or community 
objections to the teaching of family life. An- 
other 31 per cent (211) indicated that there 
was a lack of qualified and experienced teach- 
ers; and 25 per cent (166) said that there 
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were time and scheduling difficulties. Some 13 
per cent (88) suggested stemming from lack 
of student maturity, or from diversity of stu- 
dent backgrounds, or from intra-family reper- 
cussions from knowledge gleaned in these 
courses. Eleven per cent (73) felt that the com- 
position of the classes created problems, some 
saying that mixed classes were not appropriate, 
others indicating that all-boy or all-girl classes 
presented an inadequate learning situation. Fi- 
nally, in the miscellaneous category, there were 
13 per cent (89) of the principals reporting 
such difficulties as a lack of funds, doubtfulness 
about the inclusion of sexual information in 
family life courses, hesitation prompted by con- 
cern over whether there should not be prior 
adult education, and other difficulties and ob- 
jections of a diverse nature. Only 7 per cent 
(43) felt that there were no difficulties involved 
in teaching family life courses. 


REMARKS 


In general, the majority of the principals in 
Indiana public high schools do not view their 
schools as lagging in family life education— 
and, of course, many of the schools do not lag. 
Many of these same principals, however, indi- 
cate that family life education, according to the 
definition used, exists in their school when in 
reality it may not. A questionnaire was mailed 
to teachers whose names were submitted by 
principals as the persons who teach family life 
courses. But fully one-third of the present re- 
turns (around seven hundreci or 71 per cent) 
from these teachers indicate that they do not 
teach family life. It should be added at once, 
however, that this may be due largely to two 
factors. The first facto. could be one of mis- 
interpretation of what was meant by family 
life education. It is possible that the definition 
presented either had points of indistinctness or 
for other reasons did not “get across.” The 
second factor may have been the length and 
complexity of the questionnaire sent to the 
teachers. It may have been easier to check 
“do not teach” and mail it back than to take 
the time to answer it. 

There is a sizable minority of the principals 
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who are positively oriented to family life educa- 
tion and who are predisposed to promote courses 
in this area. It must be remembered that this 
survey came right on the heels of the Russian 
. satellite and the subsequent hue and cry for 
“basic” education from noted people. It is re- 
markable, therefore, that there were only rare 
comments about “frill” courses and the so-called 
need to return to the three R’s. Principals of 
Indiana high schools, at least, have not pushed 
the panic button and some, surely, will regard 
this as gratifying. 

Almost one-third of the principals report the 
lack of qualified and experienced teachers and 
this, of course, is a point for colleges and uni- 
versities to note. But there are other problems 
which do not come out so clearly. One-third of 
the principals suggested that there were pa- 
rental, religious, and community objections to 
such offerings on the one hand, but on the other 
hand only 8 per cent acknowledged that the 
parents of students do not want their children 


taught family life materials. The large number 
of non-respondents to both the “parent” ques- 
tion and to the “difficulties in teaching’ ques- 
tion may hold the answer. Perhaps these and 
other objections listed above may not be as im- 
portant as are the basic values and attitudes of 
administrators to family life materials in gen- 
eral. Kirkendall? has reported a considerable 
amount of latent public support for family life 
education and states “. . . that until school ad- 
ministrators understand and support family life 
education its progress will be slow.” We rest, 
for the moment, on this note. 

Further reports stemming from the teacher 
questionnaire and the experimental short course 
will eventually be reported and will undoubtedly 
clarify and elucidate some of the above points 
and provide for an even greater understanding 
of the field of family life education. 

2 Lester A. Kirkendall, The Oregon Developmental Center 


Project in Family Life Education, Portland, Oregon: E. C. 
Brown Trust, 1955, pp. 55-56. 





New Materials for Classroom Use 


A Handbook on the Selection and Use of Family 
Life Films with Discussion Groups by Irwin J. Fried- 
man and Joseph Wagner. Department of Child De- 
velopment and Family Relationships, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 1959 revision. $1.00. This 
sixty-seven-page handbook is a helpful addition to the 
professional literature. Four major sections of the 
publication deal with goals for film discussion pro- 
grams; planning your film discussion ptogram; tech- 
niques for film discussion programs; and the role and 
function of the film discussion’ leader. Examples of 
film discussion guides and supplementary film lists 
are included. 

Monologues for Group Discussion: Vol. 2 by 
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Judith Menken, with a discussion guide by Eda Le- 
Shan. Guidance Center, 81 Centre Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 50¢. These three monologues deal with 
children in the eight to thirteen year age group. Each 
presents the role of the mother but other family mem- 
bers will appear in the discussion. 

An Introduction to Child Study by Ruth Strang. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1959. 543 pp. This 
fourth edition of a well-known text will be a useful 
reference for the high school teacher’ in planning 
courses or learning experiences in child development 
either for students or for parents. Suggestions for 
films and discussion questions accompany each chapter. 
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Helping Teen-Agers with Their Family 
Living Problems 


DOUGLASS BROWN* 
Florida State University 


ONE starting point for the adult who would 
help adolescents is to discover how young 
people perceive their own situation, how they 
define their own problems. The problems of 
family living as seen by high school pupils may 
be divided roughly into two principal categories. 
They are: first, those having to do with the jn- 
_ dividual’s relationships in his family of orienta- 

tion in which he is now living; and second, 
those having to do with his preparation for liv- 
ing in his family of procreation, the family liv- 
ing just ahead of him, the family for which he 
is inevitably preparing through all his personal 
relationships. The problems in the first category, 
when they exist, clearly are very real and press- 
ing as the individual sees them. However, only 
10 or 12 per cent of all the family living prob- 
lems brought to me over a period of some 
twelve years fall in this first category. This is 
almost equally true both of ninth-grade and of 
twelfth-grade boys and girls, as figures in the 
accompanying table indicate. 

The table shows the classifications of 1213 
questions anonymously submitted to the writer 
by ninth, eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils 
over a period of ten years. The questions classi- 
fied are all the questions from certain randomly 
selected groups. These came from two large 
Indiana high schools and from eight high 
schools of various sizes in Florida. 

Each reader may find in such data different 
meanings, depending upon his own background 
of experience with teen-agers, and depending 
upon his own needs as he attempts to help 
teen-agers. From my own point of view, the 
following are seven of the more salient impli- 
cations. 


* Dr. Brown concluded twenty years as a teacher, coun- 
selor, and guidance administrator in Indiana high schools at 
Anderson, 1948-53. After teaching at Boston University three 
years, he joined the Marriage and Family Living faculty at 
Florida State in 1956. 
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(1) The fact that only approximately 10 per- 
cent of the 1213 questions deal with parents 
and intra-family relationships suggests that a 
major portion of efforts at family life education 
in grades nine through twelve should be upon 
preparation for marriage and parenthood. One 
school system which prides itself upon its pro- 
gram of family life education, required of all 
students at one of the upper grade levels, may 
“miss the boat’’ by giving at least 75 per cent 
of its emphasis to education for living in the 
family of orientation. Such emphasis, I believe, 
is very important at the pre-ninth grade level or 
earlier, but less effective in helping teen-agers. 

(2) The differences, striking in some in- 
stances, between the ninth grade percentages 
and the upper class percentages suggest that 
certain topics should be stressed more at one 
level than at another. One mistake sometimes 
made is to teach seniors at too low a level. As the 
third classification 1n the table shows, seniors are 
not greatly concerned with dating problems. But 
they are concerned about ethical behavior in 
the courtship and engagement period. 

(3) Unfortunately some persons, including 
both parents and teachers, have an impression 
that education for family living is simply a 
synonym for sex education, narrowly defined, 
and thus have misgivings about special classes 
or special provisions in the curriculum for in- 
struction in the area of family living. The data 
of the table (item six along with all the others) 
show that fewer than 10 per cent of the ques- 
tions raised by young people are in the area of 
sex education alone. This topic, however, is one 
which is of fundamental importance and one 
which may have urgent and immediate relevance 
for some pupils at certain times. Failure to find 
needed information in this area is much more 
likely to lead to socially disapproved behavior 
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TABLE I. FAMILY LIVING QUESTIONS ASKED BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 














Percent of Total 


Eleventh 
Ninth and 
Grade Twelfth 
(N= 448) Grades 
| (N= 765) 





Type of Question 





. Problems concerning parents, intra-family relationships; role of parents in choice and approval of 
Pe partner, in granting permissions, inquiring into “personal” affairs. ‘ 8.8 


: how to turn down dates tactfully; how to get 


interpersonal relationshi 
w to get attention of opposite sex; how to over- 


concerning 
along with others; how to regain lost love; 
come shyness, jealous 
. Dating problems: etiquette; whom to date; what age; what to talk about; how long to stay out; 
where to go; what to = pat bns religious ‘differences; going steady. 
. Problems eneneay parking, necking, kissing, petting: when, how much, right or wrong, how to 


. Problems concerning love, infatuation, characteristic qualities of emotional maturity. 

. Lack of adequate factual information concerning physical and sexual processes and functions, 
such as menstruation and sexual intercourse. 

. Problems concerning ethical behavior and sex problems: right or wrong of premarital intercourse; 
what about the person who has had premarital intercourse; general conduct. 

8. Problems concerning pha pw length of ce: preparation for marriage; timing; mar 

riage in service; relationship with 

: — ge sichiaaien age; religious differences; > want housekeeping budget; legal problems; chil- 


13.5 


. Problems concerning vocations, careers; desire of some not to marry; happiness and success of 
single persons or of those who combine careers and marriage. 


Total 





and to personal disaster than is true with many 
of the other topics. 

(4) Regardless of what titles they may 
have—such as counselor; pastor; or teacher of 
social studies, psychology, home economics, or 
family living—those who would help young 
people with their problems, singly or in group 
situations, may see in these ten classifications 
types of knowledge which they need. However, 
inability to answer every question which might 
be posed by teen-agers is not in itself reason for 
refraining from the attempt to aid with those 
problems with which one is competent to help. 
The adult's attitude of willingness to help and 
to provide such information as can be provided, 
and to refer elsewhere when referral is appro- 
priate, is the important factor. No adult in a 
helping relationship need be embarrassed at 
saying, “That is a good question but I don’t 
know the answer. I'll try to find the answer or 
help you find it later.” 

(5) While my personal experience with 
teen-agers may suggest that some particular 
classification in the table is of most vital im- 
portance, probably for some young people any 
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one of the ten classifications at a particular time 
may be of pressing and immediate need. Gaining 
questions from students helps one to find the 
most “teachable moment.” 

(6) Any one book in the field can be only a 
point of departure in teaching. To be of maxi- 
mum assistance to pupils one must have read 
widely as well as have had satisfying experience 
in living. In asking questions, pupils do not 
confine themselves to one book. 

(7) The opportunity to submit unsigned 
questions should be an integral part of group in- 
struction in family living. There ate very real 
and important questions which even the most 
poised teen-ager (or older person) will hesitate 
to ask orally. None of us likes to feel “dumb 
for asking that question.” 

Sincere interest in boys and girls as human 
beings, as persons with individuality, is essential 
for establishing a truly helping relationship with 
an individual or with a group. If one has this 
sincere interest, he may need to give little 
thought to ways of communicating it. If he lacks 
such interest he can not simulate it, and if he 
does have it he can not conceal it. Further, in 
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establishing rapport, the adult seeks to avoid 
judgmental evaluation and condemnation. Es- 
tablishing rapport is probably basic to all teach- 
ing as it is to counseling, but it is especially 
important in teaching in the area of family rela- 
tionships. Effective teaching about family living 
involves students in many ways. Occasionally 
teachers of some experience have said that their 
pupils simply do not ask them any questions in 
some of the classifications in the above table. 
Wherefore they reason, “My pupils just do not 
have problems of this kind.” 

To this there are several answers, one of 
which is that they suspect that you might be 
shocked or embarrassed if they raise questions. 
Neither the teacher nor the students, however, 
are embarrassed if an attitude prevails where 
each accepts the other. 

The teacher’s attitude is considerably more 
important than his knowing factual answers to 
all questions. An accepting attitude reflects: a 
belief that any or all questions asked in good 
faith are important; a belief that any question 
asked from a sincere desire to learn is a proper 
and decent question, a belief that memorizing 
physiological terms is secondary in importance 
to understanding the meanings of sexual inter- 
course in a marital love relationship. 

There are some emotionally charged words, 
such as kiss, pet, neck, or flirt, which appear 
in discussions. Less mature groups are inclined 
to react more to such words than are older and 
more mature students. The usual reaction to one 
of these emotionally charged words is laughter. 
I frequently make clear to the class in such a 
situation that laughter may be a means of ten- 
sion release. If a teacher fails to deal with such 
nervous laughter in some way, it may be re- 
peated a number of times. What a group con- 
siders laughable is a type of barometer to the 
climate of the classroom. Laughter is most ap- 
propriate in reference to many problems that 
may be considered in connection with family 
living, but it contributes to the learning situa- 
tion in different ways at different times. Learn- 
ing to laugh spontaneously about some things 
which previously have been considered suitable 
only for off-color joking may be an educational 
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experience for teen-agers. 

Each teacher discovers through experience 
those methods and materials with which he feels 
most effective, most comfortable. The lecture 
method may be the easiest way to impart infor- 
mation but it has definite limitations in helping 
students with family living problems. 

Requiring more time but stimulating more 
student thinking is the “developmental discus- 
sion method.” In brief, this consists of consider- 
ing a series of questions, each one related to 
a general student concern and presenting a chal- 
lenge to the class. Both teacher and students 
become actively involved in the process. The 
following illustration applies this method to one 
family living problem. 

A problem in the third category of the table 
is: What time should a girl or boy get in from 
a date? The following six questions are some 
of the significant ones which a teacher might 
ask, one by one, for class discussion. 

(1) What are some reasons for avoiding late 
hours? What and why does it matter ? 

(2) Do you impose any restrictions on your- 
self or are all restrictions made by your parents ? 

(3) Do you think it would be wise to impose 
some restrictions on yourself ? Would this show 
more maturity? Would it lead to increased 
respect from both friends and parents? 

(4) What are some considerations which 
govern how late is too late ? 

(5) How much difference in time should be 
permitted the eighteen over the fifteen year old? 

(6) What limits then might be set for the 
first year of dating? During the third or fourth 
year of dating experience? Would it be im- 
portant for students, parents, teachers, and 
group leaders to reach some agreement on these 
standards ? 

Helping teen-agers with their problems in 
family living can be a challenging and a reward- 
ing experience. The degree of satisfaction is 
determined in part by the teacher's effectiveness 
in discovering the true concerns of students, in 
organizing those concerns into meaningful cate- 
gories, and in translating his philosophy into 
action as he works with his students seeking an- 
swers together. 
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We Did It This Way... 


PANELS CUE IN PARENTS 


When parents first hear about marriage and 
family life education, they are sometimes 
skeptical or perhaps even antagonistic. How- 
ever, after they have discussed the course with 
their children and have heard students present 
well-planned panels to parent groups, they often 
have a change of heart. Most persons who are 
antagonistic do not understand what the school 
is trying to do. 

One of our student panels gave Glenbard 
(Illinois) extensive publicity by going to 
schools, churches, and clubs to tell about the 
course and what students had learned from their 
study of marriage and family relations. At these 
meetings parents and students asked the panel 
so many questions, came to them individually 
with such personal problems, that on more than 
one occasion members of the panel remarked, 
“You know, these people think we are experts.” 

Another panel was given before a general 
meeting of parents of our high school students. 


They treated the students maturely and readily 
entered into a discussion of the course and of 
specific causes of conflict arising out of teen-age 
problems and family relationships. 

ARTHUR REPKE 
Pine Crest Preparatory School 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


COMMUNITY STUDY GROUPS 


In Wichita, Kansas, any group of concerned 
persons, interested in family life education and 


willing to meet requirements of attendance, 
number and length of meetings, and study, 
may set up a study group and secure the leader- 
ship of a member of the family life education 
staff. These staff members are homemakers with 
college education and specialized training in this 
field, working under the vocational homemak- 
ing department. Most study groups are spon- 
sored by and are a part of the P.T.A. organi- 
zation but requests also come from churches 
and parents’ groups. 

A study group may select a course from the 
list outlined and offered by the family life edu- 
cation staff or may follow articles and discussion 
guides in the P.T.A. magazine. Courses offered 
by the staff include: understanding the stages 
of development of children at various age levels ; 


growth and development of healthy personality ; 


parent-child relationships; building responsibil- 
ity; discipline; the place of the home in a 
changing culture; meeting the emotional needs 
of children; and ways to build’ and main- 
tain values which make for worthwhile living. 
No general theme or course outline is slavishly 
followed, for each study group at its first meet- 
ing under the guidance of the leader lists needs 
and concerns, selects discussion questions and 
sets up the course within the scope of the general 
theme. Discussion, role-playing, visual aids, 
panels, symposiums, and reports from suggested 
reading are among the many methods of pro- 
cedure used during the courses. 
FLORENCE B. LEE 

Wichita, Kansas 
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Benda, Clemens E. (Director of Research and Clinical 
Psychiatry, Walter E. Fernald State School, Waver- 
ly, Massachusetts), “Divorce from a Psychiatrist’s 
Point of View,” Pastoral Psychology, 9 (September, 
1958), pp. 25-38. 

The high divorce rate in the Western world has 
its roots in a change of the socio-cultural patterns of 
our civilization. Two characteristics may be empha- 
sized: science and industrialization have reduced the 
individual struggle of man against a hostile nature to 
a minimum; and the fragmentation and depersonali- 
zation of all human relations have made marriage and 
family life the only areas in which people act out their 
emotional needs and drives without much restraint. 
The emotional background of divorce is different at 
different age levels. For people in their twenties, mar- 
fiage means not only the legalization of a free ex- 
ercise of sexual relations but also the establishment of 
a new home, a close relatedness to another person, a 
‘sharing of experiences and interests, the overcoming 
of loneliness, and the expectation of a common future 
for which both strive. For people in their thirties and 
older, interest has shifted toward financial and social 
success, careers, common interests, the well-being of 
the family and children, and a secure future. Dis- 
satisfaction in human relations confronts the indi- 
vidual with the grave decision of whether it is worth- 
while to continue a frustrating relationship with all 
its harmful effects or dissolve it with other equally 
untoward effects on all persons involved. Divorce 
is only one among the various solutions of an un- 
bearable life situation. Those who condemn divorce 
should remember that other roads of escape, such as 
alcoholism, perversions, delinquency, racketeering, 
and aggressive social behavior are equally unaccept- 
able. In closing, the author states three postulates of 
Western civilization which he believes often lead the 
individual into conflicts insoluble in the traditional 
way. These postulates, human dignity, the develop- 
ment of the human personality, and the inner integ- 
rity, must be upheld for the individual. 


Bonnell, John Sutherland (Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, New York), ‘Counseling with 
Divorced Persons,’ Pastoral Psychology, 9 (Sep- 
tember, 1958), pp. 11-15. 

Divorced persons are neglected in pastoral coun- 
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seling although they are among the most needy of 
learning to know and accept themselves, to adjust 
and reorganize their lives, and to make peace with 
God and society. Five pastoral counseling contribu- 
tions with case illustrations are discussed. The pastor 
can (1) help each of the parties to the divorce to 
make the unavoidable break clean as far as this is 
possible, (2) have each of the parties to the divorce 
accept his share of responsibility, (3) assist divorced 
persons to work through the personal emotional crises 
that almost invariably follow divorce—frustration, 
guilt, loneliness, purposelessness, feelings of in- 
feriority, and intense discouragement, (4) assist the 
divorced persons to find again acceptance in social 
life and in the service of the church, and (5) help 
divorced persons with the question of remarriage. 
Feeling the pastor has a unique contribution to make 
in this “neglected” area as a counselor, objectively 
not emotionally, the author encourages pastors to 
broaden their therapeutic work to include divorces. 


Haar, Frank B. (University of Oregon), ‘‘Problems in 
the Organization of Health and Human Relations 
(Sex Education) in the Public Schools,” The 
Coordinator, 7 (December, 1958), pp. 19-20. 
Among educators who favor sex education in high 

school there is a divergence of opinion as to what 

it is or what it should be. We should conceive of 
social hygiene as a phase of character education, 
directed toward the whole child. Schools today must 
seek to develop normal and wholesome attitudes and 
ideals in relation to sex in life. The school is the most 
practical place for such a program for two reasons: 

(1) practically all adolescent boys and girls are now 

enrolled in secondary schools; (2) for many boys and 

girls, the school is sometimes their last chance to get 
guidance without learning by bitter experience. How- 
ever, fundamentally, the first duty of sex education 
belongs in the home. The chief difficulties do not lie 
with the school children, but rather mainly in the 
inhibitions and perverted attitudes of adults. At the 
elementary school level, every teacher should teach 
social hygiene as far as his or her subject or activity 
contributes to character building and to the shaping 
of ideals. 

Educators today are confronted with the problem of 


‘(1) whether instructional materials related to sex 


education should be presented as natural parts of 
other courses which call for cooperation from vari- 
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ous teachers, or (2) whether materials should be 
taught in a separate course offered on varying grade 
levels. Consideration of the first method calls for a 
complete integrated program from kindergarten to the 
end of high school, or it may be delayed until high 
school and there offered by teachers of certain sub- 
jects only. The success of the integrated program 
depends upon certain basic requirements: (1) The 


teacher should know his students and methods of pre- © 


senting the subject. (2) The subject matter should be 
integrated naturally without undue pressure. (3) Stu- 
dents should be grouped according to maturation, 
needs, capacities, or abilities. (4) Religious views and 
ethnic differences must not be introduced into the 
class-room discussions. (5) Teachers should inspire 
by facts and truth; they should not preach. (6) Teach- 
ers should be well grounded in biology, physiology, 
sociology, and health education, and have sound emo- 
tional attitudes toward sex. (7) The practice of hav- 
ing outside speakers should be discouraged. (8) If 
separation of students according to sex seems advis- 
able, classes in which the sexes are usually separated, 
such as physical education, would be acceptable. (9) 
The class should not be stimulated to curiosity, 
secrecy, or outside discussions. (10) Some problems 
should be handled in personal conference. This calls 
for good health guidance and additional problems 
should be referred to parents, ministers, public health 
departments, and the family physician. (11) The 
teachers who are selected for this area should possess 
good personalities, be of good character, have emo- 
tional maturity, and have the respect of the students. 


Hallowitz, David and Burton Stulberg (Guidance 
Center of Buffalo, New York), “The Vicious 
Cycle in Parent-Child Relationship Breakdown,” 
Social Casework, 40 (May, 1959), pp. 268-275. 
The child's feeling of rejection generates a vicious 

cycle in the parent-child relationship. The child be- 

comes anxious and insecure about whether or not his 
parents really love him. He then tests them, retaliates, 
rebels, or withdraws. The parents, in turn, feel un- 
appreciated and rejected, and their negative, hostile, 
and rejected feelings are further stirred up, aggravated, 
and intensified. This vicious cycle in the parent-child 
relationship may start at any point following a child’s 
birth. It gains in momentum and intensity and ulti- 
mately may become overwhelming and intolerable. 

Therapeutic intervention can be achieved most effec- 

tively in casework with parents. The worker helps the 

parents become aware of the fact that the child is 
unsure of their love or feels unloved. The worker 
helps the parents discover and give appropriate weight 

_ to the love they feel for the child. Most parents expect 
to be blamed for the child’s difficulties and to be 

adjudged bad and incompetent. The worker permits 

the parents to find themselves and encourages them to 
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work out their own ways of handling the disciplinary 
problems in the light of their new understanding. 
Several cases are discussed showing that the child 
seeks to find strength and direction in the parents 
as well as feelings of acceptance and love. The child’s 
feeling of rejection and the resultant vicious cycle are 
not a complete explanation of the child’s disturbance, 
and in some cases they may not be a factor at all. 
Therapeutic intervention with parents consists essen- 
tially of helping them to achieve understanding of the 
breakdown in parent-child relationships. As the parent 
can help the child to feel accepted and loved, he grad- 
ually gives up his unacceptable behavior, which tends 
to strengthen parents’ feelings of love and acceptance. 
Thus, a beneficent cycle, inherent in the normal 
growth process, supplants the vicious cycle. 


Latimer, Ruth (Children’s Home of Cincinnati), “A 
New Hypothesis in Infant Adoptive Placements,” 
Mental Hygiene, 43 (January, 1959), pp. 21-31. 
Since the beginning of agency infant adoptive 

placements, emphasis has always been on “matching” 
the child and the adoptive family. As Mrs. Latimer’s 
agency did more and more adoptive placements of 
emotionally disturbed, difficult to place children, it 
had to change procedures because its emotionally 
disturbed children could not be matched with emo- 
tionally disturbed parents. In place of the “matching 
hypothesis,” this agency developed a tentative hypothe- 
sis: The limitations of heredity are essentially limita- 
tions only to the degree that they are not overcome by 
appropriate emotional, intellectual, and social stimula- 
tion and satisfaction. Operating under this tentative 
hypothesis, the agency “overplaced” a number of in- 
fants (average or low average heredity infants placed 
in “superior” homes) and reports the results as being 
gratifying; the “‘overplaced” children achieved beyond 
what their heredities might predict. The authoress 
does not advocate universal adoption of this “‘over- 
placement” technique but does strongly recommend its 
use in considered cases. 


Montalvo, Frank F. (Neuropsychiatric Section, U. S. 
Army Hospital, Nurnberg, Germany), “Casework 
Consultation in Overseas Adoption,” Social Case- 
work, 40 (March, 1959), pp. 129-136. 

A pre-adoption consultation service has been or- 
ganized in West Germany for the purpose of assisting 
in the adoption of European children by American 
couples in the armed services overseas. An intensive 
study of American families who have previously 
adopted children in West Germany has revealed the 
presence of numerous difficulties, many of which have 
proved disastrous to the adjustment of both the 
children and the adopting parents. The procedure of 
the new agency requires that, in addition to the usual 
legal certificates and persona! references, the couple 
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submit to a physical examination at the Army hospi- 
tal and have an interview with the psychiatric social 
worker. The hospital must sign a certificate which 
states the following: ‘‘Pre-adoption counseling com- 
pleted. There are no mental or physical reasons why 

. cannot continue with adoption procedures.” 
During the interview the psychiatric social worker ex- 
explains the problems involved in adoption and make 
his recommendations to the agency; however, the 
agency makes the final decision. In the past, the re- 
ferrals came primarily from the hospital pediatrician ; 
now the referrals come primarily from the agency. 
If the couples are considered acceptable by the agency, 
no attempt is made to distinguish between those who 
are more and those who are less suitable. Adoptions 
are made in chronological order of approval. The 
preliminary investigation usually requires one month, 
and the entire process from two to four months. 
Children over five years of age are not usually 
adopted, unless the age of the couple seems to 
warrant it. 

The chief concern of the agency is to try to provide 
the child with the type of home environment which 
promises to fulfill his particular needs most ade- 
quately, as well as to try to make certain that the 
adopting couple will be able to make the necessary 
adjustments in terms of their own needs. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the agency carefully evaluate the 
motives of the couples requesting children. Couples 
who have children of their own may be accepted as 
applicants, especially if they have been previously suc- 
cessful in raising children. Among the many reasons 
for adopting children, one of the most common is 
probably the inability of a couple to have children 
of their own. In these cases, it is very important 
that the couples psychologically accept this fact or 
possibility so that the presence of the adopted child 
in their home will not be simply an aggravating factor 
for whatever feelings of inferiority they may have. 
Some couples have had no children for psychogenic 
reasons; often they will make satisfactory parents, 
although their motives must be carefully studied. 
Often a couple requests a child because they believe 
that their affection for each other is diminishing and 
that a child will provide a new bond which will sta- 
bilize the marriage. In such cases, adoption should 
usually be discouraged because it is unfair to put 
upon a child the burden of holding together a mar- 
riage which may already be well on its way to failure. 
Occasionally a couple will request a child because 
they have lost one of their own; such a couple will be 
undesirable parents for the adopted child if he is 
expected to be a sort of duplicate of their lost child. 
Some couples feel that their failure to have children 
has caused them to be socially isolated; these couples 
will’ prove unsatisfactory if their motives are only 
those resulting from a social pressure which will 
change as will their subsequent desire for children. 
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In conclusion, it is not expected that the agency 
will be able to provide the same type and amount of 
service as that given by the American adoption 
agencies; however, it is hoped that the agency will be 
able to supply a type of assistance and supervision 
which will help increase the number of satisfactory 
adoptions, 


Rutledge, Aaron L. (Counseling Service and Training 
Program in Counseling and Psychotherapy at the 
Merrill-Palmer School), ‘“Perpetuation of Non- 
Value,” Mental Hygiene, 43 (January, 1959), pp. 
64-70. 

Dr. Rutledge states that lately two glib assumptions 
or pronouncements have come to cover the. place of 
value in personality formation and psychotherapy: 
“Hands off the patient’s value system, and the therapist 
should strictly avoid exposing his own.” Both are 
impossibilities, and it is wiser for the therapist to be 
alert to what is transpiring within himself and within 
the client. 

Inherent in much professional training is the con- 
cept that to be effective the psychotherapist must be 
secure apart from and be inwardly free of. the au- 
thoritarian values attributed to the conventional re- 
quirements of the culture, But at times this has been 
misconstrued to say that he should have no evalua- 
tional goals while dealing with a patient. As such, 
the patient is helped through the outmoded and dis- 
corded value systems of the past, but is left in a no 
man’s land of “‘no-value” or absence of value, rather 
than an autonomous value system or philosophy of life 
as a person. The danger of stopping therapy when the 
patient has broken free of the encumbering ties from 
the past, but before he has developed a new phil- 
osophy of life is greatly increased if the patient is 
led to think that this is the way his therapist lives. 

Psychotherapists should become more concerned 
with the development of a meaningful, autonomous 
system of values, whether religiously or scientifically 
conceived, along with the elimination of outmoded 
and hindering codes which determine feeling and con- 
duct. 


Senn, Milton J. E. (Yale Child Study Center), 
“Russian Children and Their World,” Child Study, 
36 (Winter, 1958-59), pp. 7-13. 

Dr. Senn traveled throughout the Soviet Union 
under the direction of an Intourist Guide, He visited 
Moscow, Leningrad, and several rural areas of the 
Ukraine while attempting to study a variety of child 
welfare and development agencies, maternity hospitals, 
nurseries, schools, and neuro-physiological centers en- 
gaged in research concerning child development. Seek- 
ing to study the children in as natural settings as 
possible, the author visited theatres, playgrounds, and 
athletic fields. Because of the Soviet Union’s dis- 
couragement, he was unable to visit in many homes. In 
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the state nurseries and in all institutions which deal 
directly with the child, the author was deeply im- 
pressed with the conscious attitude of tenderness and 
affection displayed. A great determination for learn- 
ing, culture, and intellectual achievement was evi- 
denced throughout the land. While everyone in 
Russia works hard, eight hours daily is considered 
the standard working day. The older people remain 
at home to maintain the household and watch those 
children not attending state nurseries or schools. 
Women are allowed the privilege of four months’ 
maternity leave with full pay under the auspices of a 
carefully coordinated system of maternity leave, child 
care, and health services established in Russia. Most 
births are “natural” and take place in a hospital 
where the mother remains for a period of two weeks. 
Over 90 per cent of the women nurse their infants. 
Although there has been legalized abortion since 1956, 
and there is an abortion clinic attached to every pre- 
natal clinic, the Russians are attempting to discourage 
such action. While there are many abortions, the birth 
rate has remained on the increase since World War II. 
Upon returning home the mother is greeted by a 
doctor and nurse from the Consultation Center who 
inquire as to whether she knows the daily schedule to 
be followed in the interest of the child’s health and 
development. She is expected to follow the schedule 
designed by the central medical authorities and to 
bring the infant back to the Consultation Center for 
periodic health checkups. 

The Russian swaddle their children during most of 
the first year. The child is confined in wrappings of 
material and blankets for sleeping, transporting and, 
very often, eating. This, it is believed, will induce a 
sence of security and peace as well as physical safety. 
When he is unswaddled, the child is given a Swedish 
massage, which is believed to induce muscular growth 
and general well-being. The state nurseries are fur- 
nished with excellent equipment with emphasis on 
that which will stimulate intellectual and motor de- 
velopment. The nurses are highly intelligent and well 
trained. The atmosphere is one of affection and a 
consciously enforced group discipline. There are no 
war toys, nor any mention of war in these institutions. 
The discipline adhered to is conceived as something 
to be maintained through group pressure as it affects 
the growing child. Within the schools there is a par- 
ticular emphasis upon competition, rote memory, and 
the mastery of correct techniques rather than upon 
individual initiative and orignial thinking. Among 
the research centers visited, those concerned with 
neuro-physiological development revealed thinking 
and study based largely on the discoveries of Pavlov. 
It is believed that by application of his theories and 
discoveries concerning the conditioned reflex almost 
anyone can be taught anything. There is evidence of a 
great deal of stammering and eneuresis among school 
children. The research in infant behavior which the 
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author observed most was concerned with minute 
measurements of the child's reflexes in the early weeks 
of life. Studies are also being done in the areas of 
infant immunity and education according to physical 
types used as classification evidence. 


Stitt, Pauline G., Joan G. Babbott, and Eva J. Salber 
(Harvard School of Public Health, Harvard Uni- 
versity), ‘Teamwork in Helping Families to 
Launch a Life,” Children, 6 (March-April, 1959), 
pp. 53-57. 

From 1950 to 1956, the Department of Maternal! 
and Child Health of the Harvard School of Public 
Health, the Boston Lying-In Hospital, and the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center of Boston instituted a program 
of health service which combined the functions of 
obstetricians and pediatricians and provide the added 
assistance of nurses, nutritionists, social workers, and 
a consultant: psychiatrist. The clinic, known as the 
Family Health Clinic at the Boston Lying-In Hospital, 
was supported primarily by the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children. From 1950 to 1956, 116 
families were provided with “prenatal, postnatal, and 
well-child health supervision” for the first child; of 
these, twenty-five families were also provided service 
during later pregnancies. Patients were chosen from 
those primiparous women in the regular out-patient 
clinic who were residing within a reasonable distance 
and were without “unknown pathology.” The services 
of the clinic were available to both parents and chil- 
dren. 

The clinic was operated on the principle that preg- 
nancy, childbirth, and child care constitute a con- 
tinuous process that increases existing problems and 
creates new ones, many of which may seriously affect 
the stability of the family. Such problems, if solved, 
can often provide a valuable means of promoting the 
future welfare of the family, but their solution is 
usually not enhanced by the traditional separation of 
the medical specialties concerned with family health. 
During each visit, the patient was usually given the 
services of three or four staff members, and an attempt 
was made to continue the services of these same mem- 
bers during subsequent visits. Parents were given basic 
and, whenever possible, simple information regarding 
the care of children; emphasis was placed on the 
briefness of the years of childhood and on the in- 
herent individuality of each child, Although fathers 
were not able to be in the clinic as often as was 
desired, their presence often proved to be of valuable 
assistance in achieving or maintaining the integral 
structure of the family. 

Through the cooperation of the obstetricians, 
pediatricians, psychiatrists, and others, much valuable 
information was obtained which proved to be of im- 
portance not only in its particular applicability to the 
care of a family but also in its general applicability to 
the various fields of specialization of the staff mem- 
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bers. It is suggested that some progress in family 
health service programs might be effected by a duplica- 
tion of all or the use of some of the procedures of the 
clinic. 


RESEARCH 


Barry, H., I. L. Child, and Margaret K. Bacon (Yale 
University), “Relation of Child Training to Sub- 
sistence Economy,” American Anthropologist, 61 
(February, 1959), pp. 51-63. 

The 104 societies were rated on six aspects of child 
training practices with boys and girls treated separately. 
The societies were dichotomized in regard to degree 
of accumulation of food resources. Accumulation was 
not necessarily related to food surplus or shortage, but 
it was related to the degree to which food resources 
were cared for or stored prior to being used, as 
against being consumed as soon as procured. This is 
typically the case found in agricultural and pastoral 
versus hunting and gathering societies. Two judges 
rated the child training practices independently as a 
means of obtaining a reliability check. After pre- 
liminary analysis of the data, those training practices 
which were found to be pertinent were reorganized 
into two groups, compliance versus assertion, and 
each society rated in regard to its pressure (degree 
of rewards and punishment) toward either practice. 
Analysis of this data by the Mann-Whitney U test 
showed that societies with high accumulation of food 
resources almost always had predominant pressure 
toward compliance, whereas societies with low ac- 
cumulation almost always had predominant pressure 
toward assertion. The results were substantially alike 
for both sexes. The results showed a high degree of 
statistical significance, and it was concluded that a 
knowledge of the economy alone would enable on¢ to 
predict with considerable accuracy whether a society's 
socialization pressures were primarily toward com- 
pliance or assertion. A discussion is included to 
show that the conclusions arrived at are not obvious 
and that the exact opposite hypothesis concerning 
child training practices may be arrived at on the basis 
of logical reasoning. 


Bowen, Murray, Robert H. Dysinger, and Betty 
Basamania (Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland), ‘“‘The Role of the 
Father in Families with a Schizophrenic Patient,” 
The American Journal of Psychiatry, 115 (May, 
1959), pp. 1017-1020. 

The function of the father in ten families cur- 
rently participating in a clinical research study is 
discussed. These fathers, mothers, and their schizo- 
phrenic children have been studied as a group and 
treated in family psychotherapy for a period up to 
two and one-half years. The father is described as 
he is seen to function in terms of the broader family 
perspective. Several prominent patterns emerge. The 
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family members, particularly the father and mother, 
function in reciprocal relation to each other. They 
are separated from each other by an emotional barrier 
which, in some ways, has characteristics of an ‘‘emo- 
tional divorce.” Either father or mother can have a 
close relationship with the patient when the other 
parent permits. The patient’s function is similar to 
that of an unsuccessful mediator of the emotional 
differences between the parents. The most frequent 
family pattern is an intense two-some between mother 
and patient which excludes the father and from which 
he permits himself to be excluded. The family pattern 
changes under varying individual and family cir- 
cumstances in the course of daily living. When the 
parents can maintain a closeness in which they have 
more invested in each other than either has invested 
in the patient, then the patient makes rapid gains. 
When either parent invests more in the patient than 
in the other parent, the psychotic process becomes in- 
tensified. The first change in these families has been 
the parent in the inadequate position, whether it be 
the father or mother. When the parents change their 
functioning, the patient becomes more disturbed. The 
father can change the pattern with his own activity 
but he cannot win the patient until he has somehow 
dealt with the mother’s opposition. In such a situation, 
the father may become cruel and dominating and the 
mother inadequate and whining. It is easier for the 
mother to win the patient from the father than for 
the father to win the patient from the mother. The 
patient's psychosis is an effective mechanism to re- 
arrange family patterns. 


Freeman, Howard E. and Ozzie G. Simmons (Harvard 
University), ““Wives, Mothers and the Posthospital 
Performance of Mental Patients,” Social Forces, 37 
(December, 1958), pp. 153-159. 

For members of particular age-sex statuses, there 
are prescriptions of behavior which are recognized 
by members of all groups within the American setting. 
For the adult male, gainful employment and other 
modes of instrumental performance are positively 
sanctioned throughout the American society. Groups 
may vary in their intolerance of deviance or willing- 
ness to accept innovations of sort. In an exploratory 
study, it was revealed that patients with high perform- 
ance levels remained within the conjugal family setting 
while those with low performance remained in pa- 
rental families. (Performance is measured by the 
degree to which the individual worked full time and 
participated in social activities.) A further study 
validated this conclusion for a greater number of cases. 
Analysis of the data in both studies indicated that 
correlation between family setting and posthospital 
performance is not an artifact of the association 
between family setting and such variables as post- 
hospital performance levels. This report indicates the 
relationships between levels of instrumental perform- 
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ance of patients successful in remaining within the 
community and “personality characteristics” of their 
female relatives. These findings are related to the 
previously reported correlations. The author's interest 
was in revealing characteristics of individuals, as 
opposed to group characteristics. Group variables, such 
as those possible within the family, in themselves are 
not sufficient for analyzing interaction fields. “It is 
also necessary to iocus upon the individual and char- 
acteristics of the individual. Both the group and the 
individual are required reference points.” For purposes 
of this paper the variables referred to are “personality 
characteristics”—characteristics of the individual 
which are associated with his performance regardless 
of the interpersonal situation in which he is interact- 
ing. Correspondence between the family setting vari- 
able and the personality variables was anticipated. The 
females chosen for interview were all relatives of pa- 
tients who had succeeded in remaining in the com- 
munity since their latest release from a mental hos- 
pital, sometime between November, 1954, and De- 
cember, 1955. The male patients who were subjects 
displayed the following common characteristics: be- 
tween twenty and sixty years of age; white, native 
born; living in the Boston area; hospitalized more 
that forty-five days prior to release; physically able to 
achieve employment; not addicted to narcotics; and 
not hospitalized primarily due to acute alcoholism. 
They were all diagnosed as psychotics with non- 
organic disorders. The majority had been diagnosed 
as schizophrenic. All had been patients within the 
Roston area. Of the 209 interviews attempted, 182 
were completed. 

Low level males were found to live with female 
relatives who tend to be frustrated, withdrawn, au- 
thoritarian, and anomic. These variables were viewed 
as characteristics of individuals in contrast to char- 
acteristics of groups. Correlations between patients’ 
performance levels and personality characteristics of 
their wives and mothers were shown not to be arti- 
facts of the correlation between family setting and 
performance level. There are, however, high inter- 
correlations between the personality variables of low 
level patients and female relatives. The authors propose 
that understanding of the posthospital experience of 
the patient requires study of interaction fields other 
than the family setting. 


Israel, Sarah and Melba Kamat (Contraceptive Testing 
Unit, Government of India), “The Acceptability 
and Effectiveness of Two Methods of Birth Con- 
trol: An Evaluation of 352 Cases,” The Journal of 
Family Welfare, 5 (September, 1958) pp. 3-12. 
During the years 1954-57, the Family Planning 

Association of India conducted a study of the accepta- 

bility and effectiveness of two methods of birth con- 

trol—(1) the diaphragm with contraceptive jelly 
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method, (2) the contraceptive foam tablet method. 
The 352 cases were evaluated in this study. All women 
were below the age of forty, and all except one had 
borne children. Both methods were explained in detail 
by the doctor or health visitor and the advantages and 
disadvantages were discussed. The diaphragm and 
jelly method was taken by 215 (61 per cent) while 
139 (39 per cent) took foam tablets. The pregnancy 
rate per one hundred years of exposure was found 
to be 4.6 with the diaphragm and jelly method and 
8.2 with the tablet method. Hence, the comparison of 
pregnancy rates indicates a higher margin of effective- 
ness offered by the diaphragm and jelly method. The 
total incidence of known pregnancies among those 
given diaphragm and jelly was 35 per cent while 
in those given foam tablets it was 28 per cent. This 
can be accounted for by the fact that 39 per cent of 
the former method as opposed to 33 per cent of the 
latter abandoned practice. Similar reasons for aban- 
doning either of the methods were given, such as 
forgot to use it, husbands uncooperative, wanted 
another child, !ack of privacy in home, abstinence 
owing to ill-health or domestic disharmony, method 
too cumbersome, inconvenient, uncomfortable, or 
complaints of a burning and itching sensation. On 
the other hand, the simplicity and convenience of the 
tablet method make it on the whole a more effective 
means of conception control for a wide selection of 
people among whom facilities for privacy and cleanli- 
ness are limited. 


Johannis, Theodore B., Jr. (University of Oregon), 
“Married College Students and Their Honeymoon,” 
The Coordinator, 7 (March, 1959), pp. 39-40. 
In response to requests made by students enrolled 

in the author's course in marriage and the family, a 
study was made of the honeymoon or wedding trip 
by a questionnaire which was answered by a 15 per 
cent random sample of wives of full time male 
students attending the University of Oregon in 1957 
(N = 146). The median age of husbands was twenty- 
six years, of wives twenty-four years, and they had 
been married a median of three years. A honeymoon 
or wedding trip was taken by eight-tenths of the 
couples. This trip was planned by both husband and 
wife in about eight-tenths of the cases and by the 
husband in most of the remaining cases. Almost nine- 
tenths of the husbands financed the trip in whole or 
in part, and over three-tenths of the wives also gave 
monetary help. Most couples not only traveled by car 
but also spent much time moving from one resort 
to another near where they were married. Many of 
the couples visited friends or relatives during their 
honeymoon. Most wives suggested that couples should 
consider the cost, type of activity, type of place to be 
visited, and length of stay when planning their honey- 
moon. 
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Book Reviews 


EUGENE J. KANIN, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


Family Worlds. A Psychosocial Approach to 
Family Life. Robert D. Hess and Gerald 
Handel. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. xiii + 305 pp. $5.00 
This book consists of case studies of five 

families with a theoretical introduction and a 

comparative summary in conclusion. The five 

were selected out of thirty-three families covered 
in this research. All of the thirty-three were 
northwest European in ancestry, urban, ranging 
from upper-lower to upper-middle in class com- 
position. They were secured through recom- 
mendations of various people in the community 
and were intended to represent normal (non- 
clinical) nuclear families, that is, parents and 
their biological children. Each member of the 
family was interviewed, was given TAT and 
sentence completion tests, and was asked to write 
an essay: the parent on “The Kind of Person 

I Would Like My Child to Be,” the child on 

“The Person I Would Like to Be Like.” 

The authors’ general orientation is that of 
social psychology focused on “the interior of 
the family,” more specifically on individual per- 
sonalities in interplay with one another—“the 
fashion in which individual uniqueness is trans- 
formed into family uniqueness as a result of his 
own and others’ experience.” Elaborating fur- 
ther this theoretical framework, the authors 
list five problems common to all families, vari- 
ous solutions to which give a family its special 
shape. These are: 


1. Establishing a pattern of separateness and 

. connectedness, 

2. Establishing a satisfactory congruence of im- 
ages through the exchange of suitable testi- 
mony. ; 

. Evolving modes of interaction into central 
family concerns or themes. 

. Establishing the boundaries of the family’s 
world of experience. 

. Dealing with significant biosocial issues of 
family life, as in the family’s disposition to 
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evolve definitions of male and female and of 
older and younger. 


The case studies themselves do not, as one 
might have wished, explore systematically these 
universal processes. The organizing principle 
in the treatment of the cases is the concept of 
themes as seen in the Table of Contents: “The 
Clarks, Flight from Insecurity, The Lansons, 
Equanimity and Its Vicissitudes, The Little- 
tons, The Dyamics of Disconnectedness, The 
Steeles, Comforts and Crises of Companion- 
ship,” and so on. The authors elaborate what- 
ever documents the particular theme of each 
case. It is left to the final chapter to attempt a 
comparative summary. 

The concept of family theme is the one the 
authors recommend as a “particularly useful 
unit for analysis of family life.” The theme 
is the central concern of life as defined (how- 
ever consciously or explicitly) by the family 
itself. Logically this concept appears to occupy a 
place distinct from the four universal processes 
among which it is listed (see p. 4). Indeed, 
any one of the four, for example, “establishing 
a pattern of separateness and connectedness,” 
may be the arena for the major family concern. 
While the five cases are plausibly analyzed from 
the point of view of themes, it remains to be 
seen whether every family has to have such 
a central issue which makes everything else 
about the family fall into place. One wishes 
for some reference to the remaining twenty- 
eight cases from this point of view, as well as 
for the light they throw upon other questions 
raised by the authors. Apart from the empirical 
question of the universality of family themes 
some misgiving occurs on a priori grounds. The 
themes of the five cases were sometimes a shared 
overriding cultural ideal (congenial to emo- 
tional needs of both parents), an unfulfilled 
emotional need, or again, the issue was an 
unintended result of personality clashes. The 
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concept of theme would seem to be too com- 


plex and heterogeneous to permit theoretical 
cumulation. 

But the value of this perceptive and inter- 
esting book does not depend upon the useful- 
ness of the concept of theme. This reviewer 
found the middle range concepts and problems 
of greater promise. The systematic scrutiny of 
the images that each member of the family in 
turn has of himself and of the others con- 
stitutes an excellent approach to an emotional 
organization of the family. Similarly useful is 
the over-all emphasis upon the variety of 
motivational meanings frequently attached to 
superficially identical forms, as well as the 
more specific questions, such as the methods of 
mutual regulation, the boundaries, geographi- 
cal and psychological, set upon interaction, the 
various meanings of family unity, and others. 

In the case studies the authors have fulfilled 
their objective of depicting something of the 
great complexities of the family world as these 
are experienced by the members. They have 
asked and have answered significant and inter- 
esting questions about this inward world—all 
this no mean achievement. 

MIRRA KOMAROVSKY 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


Studies of the Family. Nels Anderson, Editor. 
Goettingen, Germany: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. Vol. II, 1957, xi+ 337. Vol. III, 1958, 
x + 323. (Prices not given) 

These are the second and third volumes of 

a collected group of studies done mainly in 

Europe outside of Russia. Included are a few 

from the USA and one from Togo in Africa. 

The purposes of the project, under the leader- 

ship of Ernest Burgess and Nels Anderson, were 

to bring European family students together, with 
some selected USAers, and after discussions, 
publish individual studies for the various coun- 
tries made by their nationals. The first volume 
has already been issued under the same auspices. 

(A very similar work for Europe was published 

in 1955 by the Centre National de las Recherche 

Scientifique in Paris, a review of which is in 

Rural Sociology, March, 1956, by Zimmer- 
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man.) The present two volumes contain thirty- 
three articles or studies written in English, Ger- 
man, or French with résumés in the other two 
languages. 

These are very valuable studies, a great credit 
to the organizer and editor. They should be in 
every family institute library. Apparently the 
Western family system is undergoing the same 
trends and having the same problems and diffi- 
culties everywhere. By combining these studies 
with ones in the USA a sort of principles of 
family sociology could be written which would 
have reference to the world of Europeon cul- 
ture and its transplants. This is particularly true 
because many of these studies cite nearly all 
other studies of similar nature made in their 
national milieus. 

For example M. J. et P. Chombart de Lauwe, 
who study mainly the influence of working 
mothers, cite sixteen previous studies. (These 
two scientists are also with the CNRS of Paris, 
cited above.) The study of the one-child family 
at the University of Louvain by V. D’Espallier 
cites 135 previous investigations. The study of 
parent-child relationships in Finland by Armas 
Nieminen cites all the previous studies of that 
country. And the two studies of the Polish 
family in Volume III by Josef Chalasinski and 
Antonina Kloskowska cite many other studies 
and documents for their country. 

The works arose as follows. Burgess got some 
money in the USA and in 1954 started an 
International Seminar on Family Research in 
Europe. The organization was later made per- 
manent and affiliated with UNESCO and fur- 
ther meetings were held in 1955 and 1956. 
From each seminar so far has come a volume. 
The papers were written largely after the semi- 
nars and not before. 

In a quiet way and with limited funds, the 
Europeans show that in many respects they 
outclass many Americans in family research. 
Part of this is due to the homogeneity of the 
Western system both in USA and Europe. Since 
the Europeans know our work (and we do not 
know theirs as well), they build up on our 
foundations and avoid our mistakes. Also, they 
do not have prestige leaders among their na- 
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tionals who fog the family issues by all-em- 
bracing but dubious platitudes about family 
behavior. 

For instance, Bernard Baumert who writes on 
family change in Germany pays partial atten- 
tion to the “evolution of the companionate 
theory” but notes that “an exploitation of the 
parents by the children seems more descriptive 
of the relationship today.” That is, when an 
industrial society rapidly raised the age of 
parental responsibility for children from ado- 
lescence to the end of college and technical 
training, the family can, in Germany as in the 
United States, be sadly hurt by the willful or 
thoughtless actions of its adult children. Similar 
types of ‘departing from the USA types of 
studies with an independent spirit are found in 
the Holland study by C. D. Saal and the Bristol 
study of J. C. Spencer. Saal notes a cyclical 
change in the relation of the farmer's wife to 
the agrarian enterprise. Spencer shows that in 
the new housing developments of Bristol the 
families are realigning on the kinship group for 
mutual aid and advice. 

We should introduce the four works men- 


tioned in this review into our family studies 
and gain from them as they from us. That 
would be a fine scientific step. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Harvard University 


Women and Work in America. Robert W. 
Smuts.* New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 170 pp. $4.50 
“Going to work is only one among a host of 


activities—ranging from smoking cigarettes 


and wearing pants to voting and going to col- 
lege—which were formerly reserved for men, 
but are now shared by women.” 

This phrase epitomizes the conclusions of 
Robert W. Smuts’ useful little volume in which 
he views the diminishing contrasts in the work 
lives of men and women as part of ‘“‘one of the 
most important of the fading contrasts in Amer- 


* The present volume is one of a series of studies put out 
by the Conservation of Human Resources Project of Columbia 
University. 
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ican life,” namely the contrast between the 
roles of the two sexes. 

Smuts compares the entire work situation of 
women in the eighteen-nineties with their situa- 
tion today. The working lives, hardships, and 
aspirations of a now almost forgotten genera- 
tion of working women are revivified by the 
skillful use of diaries and other intimate docu- 
ments. The present reviewer regards this per- 
sonal documentation as the book’s most distinc- 
tive asset, for it throws into relief, as perhaps 
nothing else could, the opportunities and choices 
open to modern women. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the author has not seen fit to 
supplement his valuable statistical material on 
modern working women by comparable per- 
sonal materials, for only so can we gain in- 
sight into how today’s women view their work 
problems. 

Modern women are better paid, better edu- 
cated, and work shorter hours than their nine- 
teenth-century sisters. The most revolutionary 
change, however, has been the increased em- 
ployment of married women, who now con- 
stitute the largest single group in the female 
labor force. Earlier marriages, smaller families, 
increased education and life expectancy have 
facilitated radical shifts in the incidence of the 
average woman’s life cycle. Hence the bulk of 
a woman’s years on the labor force tend increas- 
ingly to be post-marital rather than premarital. 
In fact, nearly half the mothers of children of 
school age were employed—many of them part- 
time, to be sure—during 1956. 

Nevertheless, mid-twentieth-century working 
women, even the college educated, remain 
basically home-centered. They have settled for 
jobs rather than careers, and the majority con- 
tinue to work in the rather few “segregated” 
women’s occupations in which pay ceilings are 
relatively low. 

The volume provides in handy, compact 
form authoritative documentation for trends 
of change which are rather well-known. 

ELIZABETH K. NOTTINGHAM 
Queens College 
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The Call Girl: A Social and Psychoanalytic 
Study. Harold Greenwald. New York: Bal- 
lantine Books, 1958. 258 pp. $4.50 
The Call Girl is a fascinating social-psycho- 

analytic study of twenty-six of the $20,000 a 

year élite in prostitution, their approach to the 

profession, their clients and the men whom they 
keep, if not admire. 

Dr. Greenwald presents evidence to the ef- 
fect that the modus operandi of the call girl 
closely parallels that of her male counterpart— 
the professional criminal. She is recruited into 
the profession, often from allied and skilled pro- 
fessions (models, show business girls), is trained 
and schooled in every aspect and detail-of her 
work, is accepted by other call girls as a pro- 
fessional, interacts largely with other operatives 
of the same general standing in the profession 
($20.00 per contact girls shun those who com- 
mand lesser sums and are in turn rejected by 
more successful operatives), and in general 
must conform to the standards of her profes- 
sional group. Professional call girls are drawn 
from middle class families, normally have a high 
school education as a minimum, and have the 
intellectual capacity to interact on a more or less 
equal footing with their clients. 

Psychologically the call girl presents, accord- 
ing to Greenwald, a number of clinical and 
behavioral symptoms indicative of maladjusted 
personalities. She exhibits “‘undisguised signs 
of anxiety,” has a poor sense of self, a basic 
inability to relate to others, evinces a distorted 
perception of reality, and is characterized by 
varying degrees of guilt feelings. 

Dr. Greenwald, in a most predictable manner 
in view of his psychodynamic orientation, sug- 
gests that the etiology of this form of prostitu- 
tion is to be found in the early family life of the 
call girl. All of the call girl subjects experienced 
an unhappy family life and most were from 
broken homes. The “intense early feelings of 
deprivation because of rejection by the mother” 
turned them towards their fathers (and later to 
men in general), for actual nurture and care. 
This same deprivation also later led them to 
self-abasement and self-degradation as a means 
of punishing the mother. Hence their prostitu- 
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tion and the pimps in their lives. 

The clients of the call girl come in several 
varieties with at least one thing in common— 
money. There are the occasionals (who are out 
on the town), the Aabituals (who seek com- 
panionship as well as sexual gratification), the 
compulsives and the deviants (whose prefer- 
ences in sexual matters cannot be easily or un- 
willingly gratified except by the professional 
practitioner). 

This study has a number of limitations which, 
to the credit of the author and his methodologi- 
cal acumen, he readily acknowledges. These in- 
clude: (1) A limited number of cases, twenty- 
six in all. Of these, six were involved in therapy 
and the remaining twenty were interviewed. Of 
the latter, half were interviewed by three call 
gitls. (2) Probable self-selection among the 
girls studied. The degree to which these twenty- 
six girls represent call girls in general cannot be 
ascertained. It is likely that these girls were less 
well adjusted in their profession than others and 
this might well account for their depressions 
and guilt feelings. (3) The author does not and 
very likely cannot present any effective remedial 
and control measures. His suggestions take the 
form of hackneyed cliches (for example, 
“strengthening the family as a source of love 
and growth’). (4) While cognizant of much 
of the sociological literature on prostitution, 
Dr. Greenwald somehow cannot seem to inte- 
grate it in his thinking. 

Despite these limitations, this is a worthy 
volume and an interesting contribution to the 
literature on prostitution. It should be widely 
read. 

SIMON DINITZ 
The Obio State University 


Juvenile Delinquency. Joseph S. Roucek, Editor. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1958. 
pp. 370. $10.00 
Juvenile Delinquency is a symposium of four- 

teen authors in addition to the editor. It is di- 

vided into four parts. Part I is an introduction 

consisting of a chapter on dimensions of the 
problem by Daniel Glaser, and one on legal 
aspects of the problem, by Donald J. Newman. 
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Part II, the longer etiological section, includes 
chapters on biology by William McCord, a 
criticism of the psychiatric approach by Michael 
Hakeem, sociological factors by S. Kirson Wein- 
berg, culture and community by Sidney J. Kap- 
lan, the school by P. M. Smith, rural delin- 
quency by W. P. Lentz, economics by David S. 
Milne, and mass media by David J. Pittman. 
Part III, devoted to treatment and prevention, 
contains a chapter on justice by Clyde B. Ved- 
der, and one on prevention and correction by 
Garnett Larsen. Part IV on international trends 
is composed of a chapter on trends by Martin 
H. Neumeyer and one on delinquency distri- 
bution around the world by Robert Alden. 

This symposium is one of the more com- 
prehensive in terms of the treatment of delin- 
quency by institutions and geographic coverage. 
Chapters on rural delinquency and on inter- 
national trends and distributions of delinquency 
are rare, and one does not always find in texts a 
separate treatment of the school and mass media. 
Even though the author of each of these sections 
comments on the lack of adequate and de- 
pendable data, the discussions focus attention 
on these areas as needing research, and suggest 
in several instances directions such research 
might take. The reviewer feels that this exten- 
sive treatment is a desirable feature. 

Theory is not the strong point of this book. 
Although various theoretical notions are dis- 
cussed throughout the book, no chapter is de- 
voted to a systematic development of a theory 
or even a general theoretical position, unless 
one considers Professor Hakeem’s critique of the 
psychiatric position to fall in this category. Prob- 
ably no book can be strong by every criteria 
and theoretical expositions can be found in 
several current monographs and other delin- 
quency books. 

It is, of course, impossible to comment on all 
the points with which the reviewer would agree 
or argue; however, one general point partic- 
ularly deserves comment. Several of the con- 
tributors (Glaser, Newman, and Vedder) stress 
that delinquency is a dual concept including 
actual transgression of the law and any condi- 
tion which might be considered conducive to 
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such transgression. This brings many children 
to court not so much (or perhaps at all) for 
the crimes they have committed but rather be- 
cause they are living in a social environment 
which someone feels is likely to influence them 
toward committing offences,—for example, 
living in deteriorated neighborhoods, in broken 
homes, or some other environmental situation 
thought to be detrimental. This “loads” the 
delinquent group with children from these strata 
of the population. The related point is also 
presented that juvenile procedures as presently 
conducted may well lead to the violation of the 
rights of the child, since the usual safeguard’ 
incorporated into criminal Jaw are waived in 
juvenile cases. These discussions are among the 
most interesting in the book. 

The weakest aspect of the book deals with a 
current dilemma in our knowledge of delin- 
quency. On the theoretical level, it is well- 
known that delinquency is a variable rather 
than an attribute; for example we cannot divide 
people into delinquents and non-delinquents. 
Furthermore, it is equally well-known that the 
general public, parents, police, and the judiciary 
take different action concerning children from 
different socio-economic strata, different races, 
from unbroken and broken homes, and other 
categories. Thus the “delinquent’’ group is 
biased in numerous and important respects; 
however, research from this biased ‘‘delinquent”’ 
group is the basis for much of the discussion of 
etiology, not always with sufficient qualification. 
The dilemma exists because there is not very 
much research based on other criteria. The 
authors are faced with saying there is no re- 
search or quoting research which is known to be 
biased to an unknown degree. 

One might criticize specific points or proce- 
dures. For example, if a book is to present a 
critique of a theory (psychiatric, in this in- 
stance) it would be well to present the theory 
also by some exponent of that theory. The 
critique itself is challenging. On the other 
hand (and more important), the style of writ- 
ing is generally clear, the coverage of topic is 
good for a medium-sized book, and there is 
much provocative content. The price ($10.00) 
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would seem to preclude its extensive use as a 
textbook, but it should serve as a useful supple- 
ment to standard texts, and the instructor, coun- 
selor, and researcher will also find food for 
thought. 

F. IVAN NYE 
Washington State University 


Psychology of the Child. Robert I. Watson. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959, 
ix + 662. $6.95 
This book represents a valiant attempt on 

the part of its author to evaluate and to bring 

together the developmental and the psychoana- 
lytical approaches and contributions in the field 
of child psychology. Watson divides his subject 
matter for each successive age period (infancy, 
early childhood, later childhood) into “psycho- 
logical development,” “psychosocial develop- 
ment,” and “psychological disturbances.” That 
the end result gives a somewhat topical and 
piecemeal, even though admirably comprehen- 
sive, review of the literature rather than any 
clear picture of developing behavior reflects 
perhaps more the current status of the field than 
any real inability on the part of the author. 

He makes the statement that there need be 
no basic conflict between the developmental and 
the psychoanalytical points of view: 


Schools of Psychology which used to plague the 
field are almost non-existent. This does not mean 
that there are no differences of opinion, but 
rather that these differences rest upon this or 
that specific point, not upon some fundamental 
principle which would tear the fabric of the field 
to bits. 


Theoretically this may be true. In actual practice, 
however, developmental psychology has not yet 
reached the point where it knows- enough 
about age changes in behavior and about indi- 
vidual differences to be ready to bring into its 
research any systematic investigation of the 
possible effects on the organism of environ- 
mental factors. And psychoanalytic literature 
for the most part has shown a fascinating tend- 
ency either to ignore completely developmental 
phenomena, or to summarize them very sketch- 
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ily with the claim that the analysts themselves 
have contributed these data. 

The chapter on psychoanalytic theory of per- 
sonality development is admirably clear, doing 
full justice to existing information. Less so the 
exposition of the developmental point of view. 
There emerges no unified picture of developing 
behavior or of the growing individual. And 
there is no hint given in the long sections on 
psychosocial behavior that it is the growing 
organism with his basic individuality which is 
influenced by different kinds of parental treat- 
ment. Take, for instance, aggression. Sears is 
reported as finding that ‘the more punitive the 
mother the more aggressive the boys in pre- 
school years.” There is no suggestion that some 
children are by innate structure more aggressive 
than are others, or that the characteristic be- 
havior at certain ages is more aggressive than 
at others, or that some children may attract more 
punitive treatment than do others. The emphasis 
is merely that certain kinds of parental handling 
produce, or do not produce, more aggressive 
behavior than do others. Throughout the entire 
volume, the constitution, and what happens to 
it at the hands of the environment, are kept as 
separate as the different topics of motor de- 
velopment or emotional development. 

To this reviewer, it seems that too many and 
too detailed accounts of topical psychoanalytical 
experiments aimed at proving or disproving 
psychoanalytical theory are included. This seems 
especially the case in view of the author's con- 
clusion that “child psychology has so far been 
influenced by psychoanalysis in a relatively 
limited way,” and that “Freud may well have 
described a position which explains the de- 
velopment of some children in a particular 
kind of society or within a stratum of that 
society, but his position is less and less valid 
as the individuals in the group one is con- 
sidering differ more and more in these (cul- 
tural) respects from those in which Freud 
found his patients.’ Or “controlled investiga- 
tion gives some support to psychoanalytic 
theories of the oral and anal stages. The results, 
however, are predominantly negative.” 

We would have been interested, in the 
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sections devoted to individuality, to have heard 
maore (or at least something) about Sheldon’s 
research, for example, and a little less about 
that of Sears. We regret the omission of any 
mention of the entire area of constitutional psy- 
chology as we do the omission of any suggestion 
that the developmental point of view is dynamic 
and not merely topical, and that the ages them- 
selves have shape and structure. 

However, for all these criticisms, this is an 
unusual book. It presents the clearest picture 
we have of the widely disparate approaches and 
bodies of literature within the field today, and 
attempts to give them some semblance of co- 
herence and order. The bibliography is ad- 
mirably comprehensive; the many studies re- 
ported are clearly summarized. The early sec- 
tions on fetal and neonatal behavior (before 
much work on the psychosocial behavior has 
been done) seem clearer and more effective than 
do sections on older ages, though it is perhaps 
due to the nature of the literature that material 
on socialization at older ages seems so diffuse, 
wordy, and non-definitive. 

In the hands of a good instructor, this book 
can be used most effectively in advanced college, 
or graduate school, courses. It represents a mas- 
terly effort to include and correlate all available 
theories and research. Unfortunately the thing 
which is lost in the presentation is child be- 
havior, and this is perhaps as much the fault 
of the varied and unrelated approaches current 
in this field as of the‘presentation. 

LOUISE BATES AMES 
Gesell Institute of Child Behavior 


The Challenge of Children. Cooperative Par- 
ents’ Group of Palisades Pre-School Division 


and Mothers’ and Children’s Educational 

Foundation, Inc. New York: William Mor- 

row, 1957. 191 pp. $3.75 

The idea which lies behind this book is a 
desirable one. Parents are herein writing a guide 
in parenthood for other parents. The idea grew 
out of a workshop under the direction of Martha 
Frank, who has written a Preface for the book. 

Although the reviewer has great respect for 
the cooperative enterprise that led to the pub- 
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lication and for the hard work and idealism rep- 
resented, the book itself cannot be considered a 
practical aid for parents. As an “inspirational 
exercise” for reading in upper-middle class 
mothers’ clubs: fine. But as a means to “enable 
you, the open-minded reader and parent, to de- 
velop your own innate abilities while it in- 
spires you to self-discovery, self-reliance and 
independence within yourself,” to quote Frank 
W. Bailey in the Foreword (p. 15), it never 
gets close to home. 

Since a fair portion of my own work is with 
parents and children from lower-class and 
lower-middle-class homes, Dr. Frank destroyed 
my inspirational glow in the third paragraph 
of her Preface. “Behind every wayward or 
confused youth,” she writes (p. 17), “is a 
mother with tears and regret.” I wondered im- 
mediately how many mothers of confused and 
wayward youth Dr. Frank had met. 

When the parents themselves take over the 
book, they keep the idealism of their leader. I 
have nothing against the idealism. All I ask is 
direction and method for putting it into practice. 
This, though I stretched my mind to be open, 
I never found. The reason I did not, as I see it, 
is that the parents are talking about something 
that can only be sal/ked about, not communicated 
in a way that can be translated into effective ac- 
tion by even the most privileged parents. The 
talk is based on a mistaken conception of unsel- 
fishness and of a love for others without a love 
for self. The book is, in final analysis, an ex- 
hortation to parents to give up their own de- 
sires and dedicate themselves to their children. 

Service comes from the steady outpouring of 

heart in wise and useful answer to the need in 

others. This is what gives meaning to a life 

as it brings meaning into other lives (p. 188). 


And again: 

The child’s development of unselfish love gives 
the underlying purpose and meaning to his life. 
Through our selfless attitude toward the child 
and a deep desire to be helpful we come to know 
service. Unselfish love alway involves a determin- 
ing and a doing of what is right and best. 


All of which, as I have said, is fine talk, as talk 
goes, but of little practical value to ordinary 
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parents who are’ trying to handle day-by-day 
problems with their children. 

FRANCES R. HARPER 
Arlington, Va., Public Schools 


The Eldest Child. Edith G. Neisser. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 174 pp. $3.50 
“Since the beginning of recorded time, in 

most known societies, the first-born has had 

special significance,” Mrs. Neisser tells us in 
her new volume about children in families. You 
will recall that Mrs. Neisser gave us Brothers 
and Sisters which earned for her the Parents 

Award in 1951. She has also written a number 

of Public Affairs Committee pamphlets on fam- 

ily life. She was formerly Child Guidance Editor 
of Childcraft. 

This small volume includes eight chapters 
which examine such aspects of “‘eldestness” as 
“Myth and Custom of the Eldest,” “The First 
Child Creates a New Family,” “While the 
Eldest is the Only One,” “The Eldest and His 
Brothers and Sisters,’ and “The Eldest In a 
Group.” 

iThe Appendix lists anthropological refer- 
ences: Bibliography of Material on the Eldest 
Child, Reading List for Parents, The Eldest in 
Fiction, and the Eldest in Contemporary Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

This reader found the book fun to read for 
Mrs. Neisser has a way with words. Particularly 
the first chapter presents an interesting approach. 
In our own Judeo-Christian culture, we are 
vaguely aware of attitudes surrounding the first- 
born—yet are most students of children and 
families conversant with Japanese, Laplandic, 
and Afghanistanic mores surrounding the eldest 
child? Change is being wrought in all cultures 
and much of the material presented here may 
fast be becoming historic. 

It is to the peculiar psychological and socio- 
logical stresses that Edith Neisser points most 
strongly. No one can deny that the “eldest in 
the family has the unique experience of at first 
having his parents for himself, and then finding 
he must share them.” True, feelings about 
children are many-faceted regardless of their 
ordinal position but the primacy, the acuteness, 
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the initiating aspects of Number One place him 
in a never repeated role. His “love cake” is 
divided each time a new child appears on the 
scene—once it was all his. 

The author gives help to parents. She pre- 
sents a point of view designed to allay fears, in- 
crease confidence, and deepen insights. The 
guidance is oriented to all parent-child relations. 
This is a book which can be recommended to 
the sophisticated parent and those initiated into 
the fraternity of parent education. 

We should be grateful to Edith Neisser for 
helping us remember that children grow up in 
families. You will be rewarded for reading this 
short work, and if time denies access to it all 
then select the first chapter. 

GLENN R. HAWKES 
Iowa State University 


Children Under Five. J. W. B. Douglas and 
J. M. Blomfield George. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1958. 

Here is a book to challenge the complacency 
of the tacit assumption child theorist. The au- 
thors have followed the developmental pattern 
of over five thousand English children during 
the first five years of life with regard to many 
of the factors likely to be influential in molding 
physical and personality growth. The observed 
children are classified in one of five socio-eco- 
nomic-cultural parental groups. While higher 
or lower parental status does have a measurable 
effect upon child growth, illness rates, et cetera, 
a more significant factor appears to be the 
quality of maternal care rated as best, inter- 
mediate, or worst. 

Eighty-nine tables in 151 pages of text (with- 
out chi-squares, standard errors, and the other 
statistical jargon which make some books hardly 
intelligible to the unmathematically trained 
reader) are accompanied by the direct statement 
that the figures are, and occasionally are not, 
statistically significant. 

Over half the mothers of these five thousand 
infants started to “pot” them during the first 
month of life! Yet there was no evidence that 
these children acquired compulsive traits, at 
least during their first five years. Those who 
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were potted early did somewhat less bed-wetting 
than those trained later. The latter showed a 
greater incidence of nail biting and nightmares, 
presumably signs of nervous temperament, than 
the former. Likewise, “so far, there is no reason 
to believe that the children of employed mothers 
are at a disadvantage,” although they did ex- 
perience more infections and hospital admis- 
sions than the children of mothers not in the 
working force. 

Six year old children separated from their 
mothers but continuing to live at home showed 
no higher rate of nightmares, thumb-sucking, 
nail biting, or bed-wetting than did the con- 
trols. However, those separated and away from 
home showed a significantly higher incidence of 
these evidences of emotional strain and nervous- 
ness. 

Medical care available under the British Na- 
tional Health Service was less utilized by many 
of the persons in the various socio-economic 
groups than might have been anticipated. But 
when medical attention was sought immediately 
upon the appearance of illness, instead of after 
the failure of home remedies, the recovery rate 
appeared high. The use of available health 
facilities was related to general maternal atti- 
tudes and the quality of mother care. Premature 
children did less well than is generally assumed. 
At age eight they showed a 17 per cent reading 
handicap as compared with controls. 

It is to be hoped that the authors will report 
continuing observations upon these children as 
they age. Such a mass study should provide valu- 
able information on physical and personality de- 
velopment, even though it may be at variance 
with some presently implied or accepted con- 
cepts. 

B. Y. GLASSBERG 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Child and the Outside World. D. W. Win- 
nicatt. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1957. 
190 pp. $4.00 
“Society must have a future if the present’is 

to be taken seriously, and out of the healthy 

family comes the future. . . . Modern parents 
wait; they plan, and they read. . . . The result 
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when all goes well, is a richness and directness 
of relationship which is alarming in its intensity 
and richness . . . and outside help is often re- 
quired and can be usefully given.”’ To those who 
give outside help this companion volume to 
The Child and the Family is addressed. 

The book consists mainly of talks and articles 
which have appeared previously in British jour- 
nals and includes BBC broadcasts. Much of the 
orientation is to the tragic mass evacuations of 
children from the danger areas during World 
War II. The timeliness of the insights which 
guided British policy is seen when compared 
with current thinking. The volume is also a kind 
of a tribute to those who could never forget 
children during wartime. 

Three sections make up the book: The Care 
of Growing Children, Children Under Stress, 
and Reflections on Impulses in Children. 

Dr. Winnicatt makes a strong plea for the 
effective nursery school as a family enricher. He 
pleads for understanding on the part of his 
own profession—pediatrics—of psychological 
growth. The role of the social worker is also 
delineated. The volume is made more meaning- 
ful by rich case histories which can be used ef- 
fectively in many settings. 

This book is addressed primarily to those in 
Britain who are professionally concerned with 
children but, it can be read with considerable 
merit by those in this country, not only for its 
insights but also to keep us aware of the think- 
ing in a country which has given us so much 
provocative material on children. This will 
make a valuable addition to your library and 
will stimulate your thinking. Students of the 
child and family should read it. 

GLENN R. HAWKES 
Iowa State University 


Maternity in Great Britain. Oxford University 

Press, 1948. 

Fourteen thousand mothers were interviewed 
eight weeks after parturition in 1946, to as- 
certain various information connected with the 
circumstances of pregnancy; delivery, infant 
health, and nursing methods. While not likely 
to be of much interest in this country, the vol- 
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ume delineates wide disparities in these many , 


areas relating to the socio-economic class of the 
mother, urban or rural residence, attitudes of 
employees of maternity and child welfare cen- 
ters, the availability of such centers, et cetera. 
Specific suggestions, many having to do with 
the educational preparation of prospective 
mothers, are offered. 

Only 48 per cent of the women delivered by 
doctors were given analgesia during childbirth, 
and only 8 per cent of those delivered by mid- 
wives. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, fewer than half of the women (nearly 
all of those delivered in England during one 
week of the war years) sought a postnatal ex- 
amination. Prematurity (6.4 per cent of all 
births) appeared to be associated with child- 
bearing at less than two or greater than six 
year intervals, and to a lesser extent to stem out 
of inadequate prenatal care. Gainful employment 
during the last five months of pregnancy in- 
creased the incidence of prematurity. Unmarried 
mothers, who accounted for approximately 5 
per cent of the births in the present study were 
reluctant to seek obstetric care. The first year 
‘mortality rate among their infants was 50 per 
cent higher than that of the “legitimate” preg- 
nancies. These facts are perhaps an expression 
not only of the economic hardship but equally 
of the psychologic and emotional strain experi- 
enced by the unwed mother. Nursing difficulties 
are considered due to unwillingness of the 
mother to nurse and to poor antenatal instruc- 
tion rather than to physiologic imbalance. 

B. Y. GLASSBERG 
St. Louis, Missouri 


American Marriage: A Way of Life. Ruth S. 
Cavan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Cc., 
1959. 498 pp. $5.25. 

The-.author of the outstanding text in family 
sociology has now produced (with the aid of 
Ida Brechtel, David Fulcomer, and Doris Pull- 
man) a preparation-for-marriage textbook for 
college students. Its twenty-two chapters are 
divided: into four parts: I. Looking Ahead to 
Marriage; II. From First Date to Wedding 
Day; “TII.: Learning to Live as Husband and 
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Wife; IV. The Expanding Family. Each chapter 
ends with questions, projects, and readings. 

The book utilizes a wide variety of research 
as well as the authors’ observations and experi- 
ences with young people. It will come as no 
surprise to her colleagues over the country that 
Ruth S. Cavan has done a very competent job. 

There are less than five hundred pages in this 
book but, in my opinion, this is just about the 
proper size. A course that aims to prepare youth 
for marriage should be more than a set of read- 
ings and lectures. More particularly, it is very 
important to encourage the development of in- 
sight into one’s own dynamics and those of 
others. This working understanding of human 
dynamics can be developed by special projects 
in which each student analyzes his own observa- 
tions and experiences relevant to the topic at 
hand. Some analyses can be written (indeed, 
those involving more intimate experiences must 
be handled in this way, at least during the early 
weeks) but others can be prepared for group 
discussion. If a good rapport is established be- 
tween teacher and class, more and more intimate 
topics can be discussed openly and relatively 
freely in the later weeks of the course. 

Adults in our society give expression to so 
many meaningless clichés above love, sex, and 
marriage to the young that a social scientist ex- 
amining a new text almost unconsciously begins 
to look for conventionalized hokum. Chapter 
10, “Evaluating Premarital Intimacies,” will 
not satisfy the left-wing contingent of sexual 
philosophers but, when assessed against the 
mores of the middle class and the prudish atti- 
tudes of many college officials and teachers, the 
discussion appears to be forthright and honest. 
Yet the all-too-familiar naiveté concerning hu- 
man dynamics that has plagued family sociology 
for years is quite evident here. It may disturb 
questionnaire addicts to be reminded of the 
ambivalences continually manifested in hetero- 
sexual relationships but their irritation does not 
alter the fact. 

The simple, non-technical language of the 
book suggests another query: at what stage in 
their collegiate careers should such a course be 
offered to adolescents? It is one man’s opinion 
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that second-semester freshmen or first-semester 
sophomores are ready for such instruction. 
Those schools that continue to offer prepara- 
tion for marriage to juniors and seniors exem- 
plify cultural lag with a vengeance; with earlier 
engagements and marriages, this is simply too 
late for too many. 

Here is a good textbook. Wedded to a stimu- 
lating teacher I predict many semesters of aca- 
demic felicity. 

CLAUDE C. BOWMAN 
Temple University 


Heredity Counseling. Helen G. Hammons, Edi- 
tor. New York; Paul B. Hoeber, 1959. 112 
pp. $4.00. ; 

This book is a useful introduction to a spe- 
cialty: heredity counseling. It will be welcomed 
by those marriage educators and marriage coun- 
selors who have discovered the widespread stu- 
dent and counselée interest in genetic factors, 
espcially in relation to parenthood. Especially 
valuable, in this reviewer's opinion, are four 
chapters: those of Drs. Witkop, Jr., McKusick, 
Kallman, and Herndon. Dr. Witkop’s “Genet- 
ics and Dentistry” is unique in heredity counsel- 
ing literature. Dr. McKusick’s ‘Genetics in 
Relation to Cardiovascular Diseases’’ is an able 
summary of genetic factors in relation to “the 
big four’”—that is, congenital malformation of 
the cardiovascular system, rheumatic fever, hy- 
pertension, and arterosclerosis, including cor- 
onary artery disease. The diagram on page 47, 
illustrating the complex multifactorial causation 
in atherosclerosis, is especially informative. 
Many counselors will be heartened by Dr. Kall- 
man’s chapter on “Types of Advice Given By 
Heredity Counselors.” Dr. Kallman must know 
some ‘sinning’ counselors since he writes of 
“counseling without sin.” He proscribes, as the 
least pardonable sins, instillation of fear, the 
impersonal approach, “directive” instructions to 
clients, and the confusion of health risks of 
parenthood with those of marriage. He empha- 
sizes that heredity counselors need to be mature 
as persons as well as experts in their field; and 
that counseling should be undertaken only in 
the light of as full a knowledge as possible of 
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“the people, their personalities, and their fami- 
lies.”” 

Dr. Herndon, in his ‘Procedures for Referral 
to Heredity Counselors,” advises against giving 
information by mail. Letter-writers should be 
induced to seek referral, either through their 
physician or on their own initiative, to a clinic 
for diagnostic evaluation and genetic study. He 
urges genetic: counselors to take time to hold 
educative discussions with welfare departments, 
health departments, adoption agencies, and var- 
ious private services. This idea could well be 
extended to classes by the marriage educator 
fortunate enough to be working in proximity to 
a hereditary clinic. 

A very valuable feature of this book is the 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. These 
do much to mitigate the inevitable omissions in 
a symposium of 105 pages to which seventeen 
authors have contributed. 

ETHEL M. NASH 
Bowman Gray Medical School 
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SEXUAL HARMONY IN MARRIAGE 
By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. Intreduction by 
NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 


“The author uses simple, factual, and practical language, 
in order to present scientific information on the subject of 
sexual relations. Expert psychiatric and sociological opinion 
is presented.”—Medicine in the News. Illustrated $1.50 

Also available in paper-bound edition at 50¢ for profes- 
sional distribution. (Quantity discounts on request.) 


tie 
Sex $ducation 
———-By Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch—— 


256 pages; 5% x 8; 27 illustrations; $4.75 








© Loncer need any parent feel hesi- 
tant about dealing with children’s 
curiosity about sex, because the 15 chap- 
ters of this book show just how to answer 
both the spoken questions and the se- 
cret, unspoken fears. Based on latest 
psychological findings and experiments, 
it presents sample dialogues and stories 
you can use in explaining the facts of 
life and making sure your children have 
wholesome attitudes. 


You learn how to be at ease in root- 
ing out misinformation and instilling 
healthy, normal moral ideals and habits. 
It shows how to solve such problems as 
sex talk, “‘going steady,”’ “the differ- 
ences,”’ adolescence, puberty, sex play, 
and others. 


order from 


CONTENTS 


@ Being Married is 
Part @ The ABC's of 
Sex Education @ Grow- 
ing Up @ Facts and 
Fiction @ Honesty 
from Adults @ Infancy 
@ Leftovers @ Train- 
ing @ Remnants Un- 
tamed @ Anatomical 
Differences @ Marriage 
Dreams @ Bodies, 
Babies, Birth @ Earlier 
Ghosts © Crossing to 
Man’s and Woman's 
Estate © Almost Grown 
Up 
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FAMILY RELATIONS 
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A SEX GUIDE TO HAPPY MARRIAGE 


By EDWARD F. GRIFFITH, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


“A liberal education . . . concerning the role that sex 
a in an enlightened society. Can be recommended.”— 
nl. of Amer. Medical Assn, Fully illustrated $3.95 


SEX FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 
By ERNEST R. GROVES, GLADYS 
: GROVES, and CATHERINE GROVES 
“Rarely has it been the reviewer's privilege to read a book 
which he can so wholeheartedly endorse as this latest volume 
by the Groves.”—American Sociological Review. 
Illustrated $3.00 
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EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 818-L 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics 
of counseling, psychology, dynamic psychiatry, and psychiatric social work 
with spiritual and religious values 


Special issue on Premarital Counseling in December 

Emotional Problems in Premarital Counseling Teamwork in Premarital Counseling 
Paul E. Johnson Andrew D. Elia, M.D. 
Prof. of Psychology of Religion Boston Univ. School of Medicine 
Boston Univ. School of Theology Sexual Relations Before Marriage 

Evelyn M. Duvall 

Family Life Consultant and Author 


A Community of Premarital Counseling 
Rev. Dr. Foster J. Williams 
Trinity Methodist Church 
Buffalo, New York 


Launching a Program of Premarital 
Counseling 
Rev. Waller B. Wiser 


Variety in Premarital Counseling 
Roy W. Fairchild 
Dep't of Christian Education 
San Francisco Theo. Seminary 


Education of the Pastor for Marriage 
Counseling 
Carroll A. Wise 
Prof. of Psychology and Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institue Northwold-Appold Methodist Church 
Evanston, Illinois Baltimore, Maryland 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50 cents per year additional) 
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FROM TEENS TO MARRIAGE 
by Reuben D. Behlmer 


Frank talk to the “almost adult” about sex, 
love, and marriage. Steers them toward a suc- 
cessful Christian life. Written primarily for 
teen-agers and young adults. Invaluable to 
parents, pastors, teachers, youth counsellors. 
112 pages. Cloth. $1.95 


TEEN-AGER, THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO YOU 
Edited by Waiter Riess 

Answers the teen-age query: ‘“‘Where in the 
Bible do I find help?” This book offers 43 
Scripture readings picked by teen-agers, each 
prefaced by the teen-ager’s own words, telling 
how it has helped him. 104 pages. Paper. $1.00 


TEEN-AGERS PRAY 

Edited by William Kramer 

Teen-agers helped write these 75 prayers deal- 
ing with the concerns and problems of every- 
day life. A valuable help for young men and 
women seeking God’s guidance. 82 pages. 
Cloth. $1.00 


At All Book Stores 
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To help counselees . . . to enrich counseling 


Wickens 


the sources of Western morals, mores, attitudes . . . 


SEX AND LOVE IN THE BIBLE 


WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE 

author of Sex in Christianity end Psychoanalysis; 

Cluett Professor of Religion, Williams College y 
Those seeking premarital or marital counsel, and those who do the 
counseling, need a full understanding of the elements in the Judeo- 
in the Western world (and currently in much of the Orient). Dr. 
Cole’s study deals comprehensively with every major Old and New 
Testament reference to sex acts, sex attitudes, sex regulations, and 
to the basic concepts there of eros, philia and agape. His approach 
is interdisciplinary, utilizing the latest knowledge in anthropology, 
psychology and theology to interpret their meaning in the biblical 
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period and their influence and purport today. 


Just Published 


No topic is tabu in Dr. Cole’s frank, dignified and objective presen- 
tation: sex in marriage; prostitution; adultery; homosexuality; masturbation; incest; rape; bestiality; 
coitus interruptus; contraception; nudity; premarital sex; transvestism; etc. No matter what the related 


problem is, the conseling process can be abetted by this book. 


new, up-dated edition 
BEFORE YOU MARRY 


SYLVANUS M. DUVALL 


Marriage and Family Living, Family Life, The 
Psychiatric Quarterly, AMA Journal, Journal of 
Home Economics—these are just a few of the 
family life media that have praised BEFORE YOU 
MARRY since it was first published in 1949. This 
new, fully up-dated, enlarged edition is more help- 
ful than ever. For the prospective married couple 
it presents the 101 most frequently asked questions 
about love, personality, sex, money, babies, in-laws, 
etc., and gives clear-cut answers to each. $3.50 


Please CLIP and MAIL now te: ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 








448 pages, fully indexed; $6.50 
Wheat Christianity really says 


. HUMAN NATURE and 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 

WILLIAM P. WYLIE 

This is a refreshing view of the Christian sex ethic, 

which translates theology into everyday terms for 

average couples, and helps to overcome numerous 

misunderstandings regarding sex and love in mar- 

riage. It is particularly effective in overcoming 

“puritan” céncepts actually alien to Christianity. 
$2.50 
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TO: Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send these aids to more effective counseling: 
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( SEX AND LOVE IN THE BIBLE @ $6.50 each. 
(C) BEFORE YOU MARRY ('59 ed.) @ $3.50 each. 
(1 HUMAN NATURE AND CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE @ $2.50 each. 








FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT 


by Dr. Evetyn M, DuvaLt, 
Family Life Consultant 


Few books have created the i or have 
been so i adopted as Dr. Duvall's 


ay ag on the contemporary Ameri- 


Reviewers have said... 
“Consistent application of the concept of ‘de- 
: American Sociological Review 
“Both co students and professional work- 
ers will it valuable i ing.” 
Journal of Home Bcooomics 

Crities have said... 


“A real contribution.” 
Dr. James 8. H. Bossard 


continuity not always found in 
... in the usual interesting 
De. B. F. Timmons 


Users have said... 
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“Meets needs and expectations.” 
— Mass. State Teachers College 


“Especially grateful for {dealing} with entire 
family life cycle. eee 
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by Dr. Jenniz WILLiAMs 
Kansas State College 


The new edition of this practical text 
provides information on recent changes 
in the fields of health and disease. In- 
cluded is an up-to-date discussion of re- 
cently developed drugs, procedures, and 
therapies; new material on pregnancy, 
childbirth, infant care, heredity clinics, 
and programs of immunization. 
It also deals with problems that affect the 
ability of people to live effectively and 
happily, the role of Jove in human devel- 
opment, and recent evaluations of some 
previously accepted methods for promot- 
ing health and preventing illness. 

et ee 
to place emphasis on the importance 
good health, while supplying i 
aids for caring for the sick i 
jured. Illustrations with up-to-date statis- 
tics included. 


Recently published 
THANK YOU, DR. LAMAZE 
by MARyorIE KARMEL 


An intensely personal account of two ex- 
childbirth 


petiences of painless under 
*Paviov-like” system. : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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